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and inbreeding has refined 





them a little, 
| they are not refined down by the mixt- 


ure of the Chinese hog, formerly called 
“the bladder of fat,” that entered into the 


blood of so many other breeds. 


The Tam- 


worth, though credited to an infusion of 


Neapolitan. blood, was through 


them 


descended from the wild boars of Germany 


and Austria, as surely as the Yorkshire and 
Berkshire (as it formerly existed) were 


from the wild boars that fought against the 
into 
ancient Briton, or as the razorbacks of the 


Roman soldiers as they marched 


- BOSTON, MASS., SATUR 
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damage to the grass crop in western Maine. 
An examination by the assistant zoologist 
of the station into the conditions existing in 
the town of Fryeburg during the latter part 
of September showed that the chief in- 
jury was to timothy and hungarian grass, 
although corn and oats were in some 
instances attacked, as was also witch 
grass and barn grass. Timothy was com- 
pletely killed over areas varying in size 
from a few square yards to others of sev- 
eral acres. In some instances clover and 
witch grass had grown up in these spots 








| the 4 alone might not reach them. 
Third, Plowing—Where bugs are found 
in considerable numbers at the edges of 
8 which they have eaten over, they may 
be destroyed by plowing under the strip in 
whith they are hiding. Deep plowing, how- 
ever, is tecessary, followed by dragging 
and tolling in order to completely cover 
under all vegetation and close up all holes 
or passages through which the bugs might 
make their way to the surface. 
If used promptly and thoroughly, these 
methods are also applicable when the bugs 





pected to thrive or to do well in cold, dark, 
wat pens. 

Plenty of bedding to keep them dry is one 
of the requisites, and they should be fed 
regularly with sweet, warm milk, it may be 
skimmilk after the first few weeks or days 
even, with neither too little nor too much at 
a time. 
farm, or cold, deep setting of milk practised, 
these conditions can be successfully carried 
out. 
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Higricultural. 


Cross Breeding of Stock. 


Professor Shaw, the advocate of the gen-| 
eral purpose cow, says that the objects of 
cross breeding (we suppose him to mean | 
between two known pure breeds) are, first | 
to form new breeds, second to correct cer- | 
tain defects of form and size in the class of | 
stock kept, third to fit the progeny for a cer- 
tain specific purpose, and fourth to bring | 
greater vitality or vigor to some breeds. | 

The first he acknowledges to be not neces- | 
sary, as there are now sufficient breeds of | 
cattle, and while on the ranges there may be 
a chance for new breeds of sheep with fixed | 
qualities, there seems to be little call for | 
them, as ecross-breeding in 
England seems to be about to a close. The 


fact that this is so, and that we have now | F 


sheep that seem to fully meet the wants of | 
the ranchmen, would be the strongest | 
argument against his second ~reason, | 
the cross-breeding to correct. faults _of | 
form or size, These may exist in a4 
cross of pure bred upon grade stock, | 
and in some cases an outcross of anether | 
pure breed may serve to correct it, but this | 
is not the crossing of two pure breeds, but | 
the grading up of a grade herd, perhaps, to | 
increase weight of fleece and length of | 
staple at one cross and excellence of mutton | 
by another, but we have seldom seen such | 
double crosses satisfactory unless the first | 
was continued long enough to fix the desired | 


America and | } 








type, and the other introduced, and not al- | z 


ways has it proved so in such cases. | 
His third reason, to fit the progeny for a | 

specitic purpose, is best done by a continu- | 

ous breeding to the breed that has been | 
noted for that purpose. If a butter-making | 
cow is wanted breed the grades to a Jersey | 
or Guernsey and continue to do so. If milk | 
is wanted to sell by the quart use the Ayr- | 
shire if pastures are thin and the Holstein | 
for rich pastures where not much travel or 
climbing isinecessary. For beef there are 
the Shorthorns, Hereford or Angus to choose 
from, and the more times the breed goes 
back to the specific purpose animal the 
nearer will be the result in an animal for 
that purpose, and any outeross must result 
in that condition alluded to by ‘ Widow 

Bedott,’’ when she said, ‘‘doubtful things 

wre very uncertain.”’ 

the Shorthorn cross upon 

<i grade Jerseys that have become too 

all. We would not risk it, but look for 
rsey bull that was large and compactly 
t, but as pure-blooded as if we were 
ing the dairy type. Ile says in such a 

e he would not use the Shorthorn cross 

vethan one year. We would not use it 
but the larger and, perhaps, older Jersey 
l_eyen if alittle coarse in build if from 
ul stock, and then try by liberal feeding, 

d, perhaps, by delaying breeding, to get 
increase of size. 

Ife speaks of crossing Oxford or Cotswold 
eps upon the Shopshire to give them 
« size, the mutton sheep on the Merino 
improve the quality or increase the 
uunt.of flesh,and the Dorset or the Merino 
uduce breeding early for winter lambs. 
this may be very well when the pure 
ed is crossed upon the grade, but when 
) pure breeds are crossed if they are of 
il intensity or purity of blood, there will 
ays be a contest as to which shall pre- 
. that will effectually prevent anything 

iniformity in the progeny. 
s fourth reason, the stronger constitu- 
of the grades or half bloods, we used 
lieve in but have begun to feel very 
itful about unless upon one side or the 
r there is an ancestry that has been 
i to exposure, secant feed and hardships 
| it became a question of the survival of 
littest, and the death of all those that 
(1 not endure starvation and cold. Such 
inay do well to breed from, but it will | 
‘a strong infusion ef pure blood to bring | 
to an animal that has much of the pure 
ied specific qualities. 
the mule would only breed on we might | 


lle speaks of 
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A STUDY IN DOG EXPRESSIONS. 





Southern States are from those that were 
brought from Spain and left to run wild in 
the swamps of Florida and Virginia. 

The breeder who decides what  spe- 
cific purpose he wants to breed for, and 
sticks to it closely, can achieve a success if 
he works on a well-defined plan, even to 
the extent of building up a new breed, as 
Bates and Collins did with the cattle, and 
Bakewell with his sheep, but it takes time, 


patience and perseverance in the one line. | 


We have heard of the man who made a 
good soup by putting all the food he had in 
the house into the kettle and boiling it to- 
gether, but he did not succeed in making 
another of the same quality afterward. 
Better to use known quantities, and then 
the result may beduplicated if satisfac- 
tory or improved if found lacking in any 
particular. A mixed breed in which the 
strong points are unknown will be a very 
uncertain quantity in its result. 


+> + -—- 


The Chinch Bug. 








i depend largely on the number of bugs which 


The chinch bug is a black insect from one- | 


eighth to one-sixth of an inch long and 


' about one-twentieth of an inch broad. When 


disturbed it emits a characteristic ‘‘ stink- 
bug” odor. Two forms may be distin- 
guished according to the length of the wings, 
which are white and thin, almost like 
tissue paper. The long-winged form 
has wings covering the whole of the 
abdomen or back and colored at the 
centre of each outer edge by a_ black 
diamond-shaped spot. The short-winged 
form has wings reaching only about half 
the length of the abdomen, and looking like 


'a short, whitish letter X laid on the middle 


of the back. Both of these forms hide 
during winter in favorable places, and 


for the speed of the horse with the | 
liness of the jack, but they are too 

‘ly severed,and the mule may have the 

! qualities of both breeds or the faults 
ther, according to the strength, vigor 
)repotency of the parents. 

“asserts that nearly all the prize-win- | 
inimals in fat stock shows are cross- 
ls, which we do not believe, and also 

‘he good effects of crossing Tamworth 
‘proved Yorkshire boars upon the short- 
ed sows, notably those of much Poland- 
a blood. But it is not long since the 
id China was built up as a new breed, 
« the Yorkshires and Tamworths repre- 

‘two of the oldest breeds in England, 

ely descended from the wild boars of 
“country and Germany of two or three | 
““hturies ago and more, and though feeding 





during warm weather in spring, probably 


| the latter part of May or early June, make 


their way to places suitable for laying 
their eggs. These are whitish in color, 
about the size of the eye of a fine 


‘needle and are laid among the roots and 


bases of the stems of grass and grain. 
Each female bug may lay during two or 
three weeks from three to five hundred 
eggs. These hatch out in about two 
weeks, and the young reach maturity about 
four weeks later, working in the meantime 
about the roots of the grass. The older 
larve and the adults work usually on the 
stems of the plants sucking the sap and thus 
causing the plants to wither and finally die. 

Complaints received at the experiment 
station during the summer indicated that 
the chinch bugs were doing considerable 








| be taken to destroy as many as possible be- 


Barn grass growing among corn was com- 
pletely killed and witch grass was killed 
to the ground, but grew up again as the 
bugs passed outward. 

Although the damage for this year had | 
ceased, the bugs were easily found; in one | 
case clustering in large numbers under the | 
dead leaves, stems and other debris among 
the clover, immediately bordering a spot on 
which the timothy had been killed; on 
another case crowding among and about the 
clumps of beard grass and sedge grass bor- 
deringastrip of hungarian grass. In such 
places as these and under dead grass and 
weeds about fence corners and fields; under 
manure spread inthe fall and not plowed un- 
der; in masses of dead leaves, bark or brush 
heaps, and rubbish of ail sorts the bugs pas s 
the late fall and winter months, lying appar- 
ently dead during cold weather, but quickly 
coming into activity during the warm days 
of late spring. 

As the amount of injury next year will 


winter over safely it is important that pains 


fore the ground is covered with snow. The 
following methods are probably the best for 
the State of Maine. 

First. Burning—Where there is consid- 
erable clover mixed with the hungarian 
or timothy the bugs are very likely to 
winter over beneath the clover which ! 
borders for a few feet or yards immediately 
upon the spot where they have stopped in- 
juring the grass. If such a strip be mowed 
closely by hand and allowed to dry for a few 
days itmay be burned over and quantities of 
the bugs will be killed. If this burning 
be done after the ground has frozen, little, 
if any, injury will be done tothe crop. All 
rubbish, such as dried grass and weeds 
along the edges of fields, brush heaps, dead 
leaves, bark and chips, clumps of wild 
grasses, sedge grasses, etc., in nearby fields 
should be burned as completely as possible. 

Second. Spraying —Chinch bugs are 
quickly killed by kerosene or kerosene 
emulsion, but it is essential that it be thor- 
oughly applied. The bugs are so protected 
by the clover and grass that it is almost im- 
possible to reach them by ordinary spraying. 
Sprinkling freely over the infested spots 
will usually be effectual, but will probably 
kill the grass also. Clumps of sedge or wild 
grass in which careful examination shows 
the bugs to be abundant might be sprinkled. 
thoroughly with kerosene and then burned, 
thus killing bugs which had crowded deep 
down among the bases of the plants, where 





are found to be working during early sum- 
mer and are all the more effective because 
the bugs do not scatter over the whole field 
but stay together in comparatively small 
areas or strips, and if they are promptly 
killed over such patches further injury for 
the season will be very much lessened. 
CHARLES D. Woops, 
Director Maine Experiment Station. 
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Raising Calves. 

To keep up the supply of stock, which 
should be constantly on the increase in this 
country, large numbers of calves must be 
raised. 

A great many of these young animals are | 
now sold tothe butchers, and this detracts | 
largely from the supply that is needed to 
keep the number good on the farm. 

And in some instances it is feared that | 
the best, or those that will bring the most | 
money, are disposed of in this way. The) 
farmer should make no mistake in this | 
matter, and injure future prospects for a | 
little present gain. The oest for the purpose | 
needed should be retained on the farm. | 

Particularly should this be the case where 
dairying is the leading industry, and indeed 
the same rule will apply where beef produc- 
ing is followed, or both combined. The 
best are none too good for the purpose. 

But I wish now to speak more particularly 
of the dairy. The farmer as a general thing 
should raise his own stock,—that is, the 
heifers. Of course he should get the best 
males he can from the most approved fami- 
lies or breeds, and then select the most 
promising heifer calves from the best cows. 

A considerable proportion of our most 
enterprising dairymen, those who are ina 
condition to do so, have their cows fresh in 
milk from September on during the four suc- 
ceeding months. This affords a good oppor- 
tunity for raising a fine lot of fall and win- 
ter calves that, if well cared for, will become 
large, thrifty animals, which another spring, 
as the pastures become good, will be fully 
able to care for themselves. 

The raising of calves in this manner is 
becoming quite an industry of itself where 
winter dairying is practised. It comes at 
a time of the year when the work can be 
readily performed and in the best manner. 

To be the most successful in this business 
thére are some necessary conditions. These 
are comfortable quarters, where the young 
animals can be kept dry and warm. This is 
very important, as they can hardly be ex- 





| addition to some other herd. 


spring, they should become such animals 
| that the owner may well beproudof. But 
milk should not form the entire ration. 
After a few weeks they will commence to 
| eat a little hay and it should be fed to them 
regularly, and that of the best quality. If 
there is a siloon the premises the ensilage 
will be relished and help to make a better 
ration. 

Not much grain need be fed, as it is es- 
sential to develop ‘he milking qualities 
rather than those of a beef tendency. A 
little bran or oats will not comeamiss. The 
idea should be to keep them healthy, thrifty 
and growing all through the winter, the 
beginning of just such animals as_ the 
farmer will be delighted with a little time 
hence, when they shall take their places 
in his own dairy or go to make a profitable 


E. R. Towle. | 


Vermont. 


oo 


Bees and Honey. | 


A cegrrespondent of the American Bee | 
Journal tells how he has dealt with some | 
bad lots of combs, among which the moth- | 
eaten are the worst, and refuse from other | 
combs, to get the wax out of them. He 
makes a sort of jacket tin kettle by a process 
which he describes, but which we think 
would be much more trouble and some more 
expense than to buy a double boilerin a 
department store or to put; a small wash 
boiler in alarge one. But the really new 
idea, to us at least, is that he found where 
there was much refuse there was not wax 
enough to rise above it, and the lower 


surface of the wax must be taken 
off and melted again, which many 
have had to do, and by adding about 


one pound of salt to each gallon of water 
the wax rose quicker, it adding about twelve 
per cent. to the weight or buoyancy of the 
water, and it being raised above the water 
in that proportion. It looks plausible, but 
we see no reason why the other material or 
refuse would not also be buoyed up by the 
salt in the water, but perhaps not to the 
same extent, as wax, like grease, will float 
where other materials sink in water. Yet 
we should want to experiment a little, or 
have good authority, before we would say 
that this method would relieve wax from 
motheaten comb without any dirt adhering 
to the under surface of the wax. 


There are some who have tested the plan 
of using two or more hives side by side or 
placed end to end when they are working 


Where separators are used on the | 


Where calves are thus kept in a comfort- | 
able stable and fed milk until the following | 


| 
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| for extracted honey, and we have even 
read an article advocating this plan for 
placing the supers for sections of comb 
| honey, but wecan see no advantage in it 
| unless the hive stands where there is a 
| possibility of the top stories being blown 
| off by a high wind. Then it can be 
remedied by keeping a stone or other 
| weight upon the top hive or super. Ifa 
| cyclone comes strong enough to blow it 
over when weighted, the other damage 
done will be enough so that the damage 
inthe apiary will scarcely be considered 
excepting as the “part of one stupendous 
| whole.”” But the objections to this sys- 
| tem are that bees do not in such cases as 
they do when the two supers are above the 
| hive, seal the first one while filling the 
| second one given them. A modification of 
ithis plan is to give the bees of a large 
y two hives side by side to prevent 
| them from swarming, allowing the queen to 
use both hives as brood chambers, and plac- 
|ing supers above. This is converting an 
| eight-frame hive to a sixteen-frame, and 
| may be desirable or have an advantage with 
| a very prolific queen, but we are not able to 
| see the great advantage over making two 
| Swarms, with a good queen in each. 


Reports show the honey crop larger this 
year than;for several years past, the largest 
increase having been in California, where 
| the cropis estimated at 300 cars, against 

seventy-five’cars in 1899 and same in 1900. 
Other Pacific States report fair crops, Texas 
and Florida a little more than last year. 
New York fand Pennsylvania good crops 
and Vermont a very large crop. In the 
middle}Western States the drought has re- 
duced the yield, and Easterrhoney is being 
| shipped that way. The leading markets 
|are New York, Philadelphia and - Boston. 
‘It is said fhat in years when the-erop is 
good it takes 100 carloads of fifteen tons 
each, or 3,000.000 pounds, to supply New 
Yorkicity. There are considerable amounts 
of: foreign honey sent here, Jamaica, Cuba 
and Mexico {sending largest amounts, and 
smaller amounts coming from Porto Rico 
and San Domingo. Foreign extracted honey 
costs 40°to 42 cents a gallonin bond or 60 to 
62 cents}duty"paid, but usually itis not 
thought as good as?domestic honey. 
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With a Few Acres. 
~The farmer with @ few acréshas a prob-— 
| lem to{solve quite different from the man 
with hundreds. The latter can raise almost 
any crop or crops he desires, and do it with 
a certain amount of ignorance and careless- 
ness which}would bankrupt the farmer with 
a few acres. Yet in many respects the 
latter has the advantage of the former, 
and of the two I should prefer the farm 
of twenty or twenty-five acres to cul- 
tivate. The reason is that in the 
latter case brains must enter largely into 
the management of the farm, and it is al- 
ways more satisfactory to use the brains 
instead’of the hands in accomplishing suc- 
cess. The§Ssmall farm must first of all be 
used for raising only such creps which will 
give the ;surest and largest returns, and 
| every square foot of it must be cultivated to 








— the highest degree. It is possible then to 







|; make more than a living, and have one of 


.| the finest and best farms in the country. 


| What‘a satisfaction that is to any ambitious 
| man you can readily imagine. 
| On a small farm there should be dairy 
cattle, pigs and fruit. This may not suit 
all farmers, and it may be disputed by 
some as to whether it is a wise selection. 
| But we will see. Suppose we plant in the 
first place several hundred fruit trees—five 
hundred peach, apple or pear trees, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil and climate. 
Then while these trees are growing 
'we will raise dairy cows and a_ few 
pigs. The cows in particular should be 
raised for their milk and cream. This can 
'be done profitably if there is any good 
| market near at hand or a creamery which 
| paysaccording tothe worth of the milk. 
| Plant nearly all of the land left untouched 
by the fruit trees with corn, leaving only 
'anacre ortwo for pasture or recreation 
,ground for the cows. When the corn 
has reached the glazed state cut it for 


{the silo, and put it all in for ensilage. 


Buy sufficient wheat or bran er similar 
grain, and feed it with the ensilage the year 
round. Feed everything in the barn, and 
let the cows have the freedom of the pasture 
lot for exercise. The animals will produce 
more milk and cream in this way than 
any other, and you can keep more to the 
acre than if you attempt to raise grass and 
hay for them. They will soon learn to 
love ¢the ensilage and prefer it to almost 
anything else, and summer and winter they 
will do well on itif supplemented with 
grain. <A few pigs may be kept on sucha 
place, and they will thrive well on the skim- 
milk obtained at the creamery for a nomi- 
nalsum. Indeed, the two go together very 
well, unless the milk is sold outright 
toa city market, where there is no skim- 
milk returns. Then the pigs will have to 
be dispensed with. Meanwhile, the grove 
of fruit trees should be cultivated diligently, 
and a few more acres set with them every 
year. Of course one will then soon need 
more acres, or if he intends to adopt fruit 
growing exclusively, the dairy cows can be 
dispensed ,with gradually as more ‘land is 
planted with trees. S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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Country Jay (2.103) is a very well-bred 
gelding, as he is by Jayhawker, out of Para- 
nella, by Parkview, son of Electioneer ; sec- 
ond dam, Minnie Merrill, by Young Jim; 
third dam, Minnie West, by Allie West. 
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Captor (2.093) was presented to Charles 
Marvin by one of his former employers Mr. 
Miller, of the firm of Miller & Sibley. 
Marvin cut of gratitude to Mr. Miller has 
presented him with ,the Walnut Hall cup, 
which Captor won at Lexington. 
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Lgricultural. 


Dairy Notes. 

Prof. T. L. Haecker said at the meeting of 
the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association 
that when he took charge of the dairy herd 
at the Minnesota Experiment Station he 
determined to know the cost of production. 
Since then they have weighed every pound 
of feed given the animals, known its cost, 
weighed all the milk and tested it for butter 
fat. At the end of the first year they found 
that some produced butter fat ata cost of 
twelve cents a pound, others at seventeen 
cents,and the rest ranging between those 
two rates. Some of them made but little 
over two hundred pounds of butter in a year 
and others gave over 399 pounds. The breed 
made little difference, as some Shorthorns 
made cheap butter and some Jerseys custly 
butter. Size or color had nothing to do with 
it. 

All the cows that made the cheap butter 
were set on one side, and they were of the 
genuine dairy type, light quarters and a 
heavy wedge-shaped barrel. Those that- 
made the costly butter were sleek, nice- 
looking animals that would answer the de- 
scription of ‘the general purpose cow. A 
good cow should have a sharp spine, sharp 
hip bones, and sharply developed nervous 
system. She should have a large wedge- 
shaped stomach, that she may have a large 
and powerful digestive system to use up her 
food. The poor cow has a straight thigh, 
with no space between thigh and udder on 
one side and the tail on the other. There 
should be plenty of room between the tail 
and udder. By selection of cows of dairy 
type, not high-priced stock, but the common 
dairy type, he brought his entire herd last 
year to an average of 399 pounds of butter 
per cow, at a cost of 4.2 cents per pound for 
the food given. One cow gave 512 pounds 
of butter during the year. 

Some part of this gain may be due to the 
careful feeding of balanced rations, saving 
a cent wherever they can. For grain feeds 
they use bran and barley, largely coarse 
bran, and hardly consider middlings fit for 
bedding. The cows are in the stable only 
about two hours a day. They are put inat 
3 A. M., fed and m Iked, then turned into a 
covered barnyard where running water and 
salt are accessible at all times. At 5 P. M. 
they are put in again, fed and milked, then 
turned out. The yard is kept bedded with 
sawdust and shavings,that they may not eat 
any fodder except that given in the stable. 

Each cow is given all she will consume, 
the food being gradually increased to learn 
her capacity. When she has a balanced 

ration she will not eat more than she can 
digest, but will begin to leave a little in the 
trough; thenit is time to reduce the amount 
to what she will clean up readily and 
heartily. To know a profitable cow one 
needs to know the cost of her food, the 





and we doubt if there is much difference 
in the breeds at that age. We have known 
the Jersey to get calves much younger, but | 
do notthink he would be any more sure 
as a stock getter or capable of doing more | 
service at fourteen or fifteen months old | 
than one fromthe larger breeds. Often a | 
young bull may get an old cow with calf 
when an older one would fail, and those | 
who cannot succeed in getting an old cow | 
with calf may well try a yearling bull. 
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Butter Market. 

The prices of butter show another decline 
of one-half cent, and even at that are higher 
and firmer than last Saturday. The cooler 
weather has helped it a little, but the best 
grades of creamery do not sell at over 214 
cents in tubs, and Western large ash tubs 
are 21 cents. Best marks of Eastern 20 to 
21 cents and fair to good 17 to 19 cents. 
Northern firsts 20 to204 cents and Western 
20 cents, seconds at 17 to 19 cents. Some 
refrigerator stock selling, but the holders 
want 214 cents for best June, and the buy- 
ers are not willing to pay over 21 
cents. Fair to good sells at 18 to 20 
cents. Dairy in large supply, with light 
demand. Vermont extra 19 cents and 
New York 184 cents, firsts 17 to 18 cents, 
seconds 15 to 16 cents, and lower grades 12 | 
to 14 cents. Choice renovated at 18 to 19 | 
cents sells very well, but lower grades at 14 
to 17 cents, imitation creamery at 135 to 154 
cents, and ladles at 134 to 145 cents have but 
small demand, mostly to the bakers. Boxes 
and prints in only moderate demand. Extra 
Northern creamery at 22 cents, Western 21} 
cents, extra dairy 20 cents in boxes, 21 
in prints, common to good 16 to 20 cents. 
Jobbers want 2 to 3 cents more than whole- 
sale prices, because they paid more, and ex- 
pect to soon have to pay more again. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Oct. 12 were 23,019 tubs and 
23,335 boxes, a total weight of 1,186,175 
pounds, including 140,050 pounds in transit 
for export, and with the latter deducted 
the net total was 1,046,125 pounds, against 
973,999 pounds the previous week and 862,023 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week amounted to 171,552 pounds, against 
11,300 pounds corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 300 tubs 
and from Montreal 7866 packages. 

The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week is as fol- 
lows: Taken in, 4021 tubs, taken out 6996 
tubs; stock, 176,664 tubs, agains t157,292 tubs 
same time last year. The Eastern Com- 
pany reports a stock of 25,611 tubs, against 
20,882 tubs, a year ago, and with these added 
the total stock is 202,275 tubs as compared 
with 178,174 tubs last year, an increase for 
this year of 24,101 tubs. 


Goverament Crop Report. 
The report of the statistician of the United | 

















STUDENTS IN DAIRY FARMING AT THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL! URAL COLLEGE. 





be of good quality. Fall feed is also in ex- 
cellent condition, and pastures and mow- 
ings should start another season in good 
condition. 

Less than the usual amount of fall seed- 
ing has been done, as the rains made it diffi- 
cult to prepare the land in many instances, 
and also owing to the fact that farm work 
was generally somewhat behind at the be- 


ginning of the month. Many ecorrespond- | 


ents state that much more wil! be done. 
That which is up is generally reported as 
looking well and giving good promise. 
Onions are reported as less than an aver- 
age crop, especially in the chief onion-grow- 
ing sections. Blight is not reported and 
they appear to be curing well. Prices are 
the highest for several years, and the net 
profits from the crop promise to be even 
greater than in some years of heavy yields. 
While potatoes are somewhat uneven, 
the crop as a whole 1s considerably below 
the normal in yield. Rot is reported from 
almost all sections and in some cases is evi- 
dently making severe inroads on the crop. 
The tubers are also reported to be small 


Sweet $3 to $3.50, windfalls $1.25 to $1.50. 
Pears in only moderate demand. Bartletts, 
fancy $4 a barrel, average lots $2.50 to $3.50. 
Seckel fancy $3.50 to $4.50,fair to prime $2 to 
$3, Bose $2.50 to $3.50, Anjou and Clairgeau 
$2 to $3, Keiffer $1 to $2.25, Duchess $1.50 
to $2, nearly common to fair $1 to $1.50. 
Peaches in light supply, good stock selling 
readily. Up-river 2-basket carrier 75 cents 
to $1.50, pony baskets 40 to 75 cents, Pine 
' Island baskets 50 to 85 cents, Southern 40 to 
75 cents, Western bushel baskets $1.25 to 
$2.25. 
barrel. 
Grapes about steady. 
Delaware 75 cents to $1.12, 


Delaware 12 to 14 cents, Niagara 9 to 13 
cents, black 7 to 8 cents. Wine grapes per 
ton, Delaware $30 tc $60, white $30 to $40, 
black $30 to $32. 
quiet and steady, fancy large late $6.25 
$5.25 to $5.75, poor to fair $4.50 to $5. 
Western muskmelons, good to choice $2 
to $3 a crate. 


Quinces steady at $2.50 to $3.50 a | 
Up-river carriers, | 


black 40 to 6o | 
cents, Western New York, small baskets | 


Cape Cod cranberries | 


such matters, depends upon the student him- 
self: but that the faithful student will find 
| the expenditure profitable there can be no 
doubt. 

The call for competent men to take charge 
| of dairies, farms and country places far ex- 
| ceeds the supply; and to the man who 
woul! prepare for such work the courses 
here must prove of much value. 

The advantage the student derives from 
residence here is not limited to the knowl- 
edge of new facts and practices gained, 
though this in itself is of great value. A 
_ Still greater gain consists in the general 
| awakening of the intellect which follows. 
The insight given into the scientific rela- 
tions of the various branches of farm- 
‘ing, the habits of study acquired, 

the contact with the _ scientific work 
| touching agriculture going on _ here, 
and with the men carrying it on; our 
| magnificent library and reading-room and 





to $6.50 barrel. Early Black $6, medium | the whole spirit of the place contribute to | 


| this general awakening. This awakening 
| means increased ambition ; it means an en- 
| thusiasm which will lead to further study ; 


hatred, and Washington returned it with a 
settled distrust of the former; hence, it is 


reasonable to suppose that I 

friend of Washington, Secshine tee “polit. 
cal enemy of Burr, was betrayed occasion- 
ally into more forcible language toward his 
opponent than perhaps the occasion called 
fur, and soa most bitter political enmity 
arose between the two, which continued 
until near the close of Burr’s term of office 
as Vice-President, when, as a writer has 
said, finding himself under a cloud, with 
his party he songht to recover his popu- 
larity by being a candidate for the 
governorship of New York, but was 
defeated by Morgan Lewis. While Ham- 
ilton and Burr remained outwardly 
friendly, the former did not hesitate to 
express privately his distrust of the latter, 
who fixed upon certain remarks said to have 
been made to’some one as the ground for a 
challenge. Hamilton sought to avoid ex- 
tremities; he was opposed to duelling, hav- 
ing lost his eldest son, Philip, in a political 
duel at the age of eighteen, who was killed 
at Weehawken, N. J.,in 1802, where two 
years later his father met his death at the 
hands of Burr. 

Hamilton, on the evening before the duel, 
prepared a paper containing his opinions on 
duelling, in which, after stating his reluc- 
tance at obeying a custom so repugnant to 
his feelings, he says: ‘‘ My religious and 
moral principles are strongly opposed to the 
| practice of duelling, and it would ever give 
| me pain to shed the bl-od of a fellow creat- 
ure in a private combat forbidden by the 
|iaws. My wife and children are extremely 
' dear to me, and my life is of the utmost im- 

portance to them in various views,” be- 
sides much more that would be extremely 
interesting to the reader to _ hear. 
While disclaiming no ill will to Burr 
distinct from political opposition, Hamil- 
ton took the ground that it was im- 
possible for him to avoid a hostile meeting, 
owing to intrinsic difficulties in the way: 
intrinsic because he had animadverted upon 
Burr’s political principles, character and 
viéws with great severity, and because the 
disavowal of these animadversions was 
called for ina general and indefinite form. 
He tried all he could to avoid a meeting, and 
did go further in the attempt to do so than 
perhaps many others would have done a 
hundred years ago. 

The details of the duel, correspondence 
ete., are extremely interesting, but in their 
result like all such as we read about. Two 
men with deadly weapons stand up to shoot 
each other, one is killed, the other flees for 
his life; not a friendly word is spoken by 
either; hateand political revenge only exist 
onthe part of the murderer. Burr was ever 
after ruined. He became reckless and en- 
tered into traitorous designs against the 

| United States, for which he was tried, and 

fortunately (for himself) acquitted. He 

| succeeded, however, in getting Blenner- 
hasset into his toils. 








amount and quality of her milk, and this | it means that a man will become a better | 
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last cannot be determined by a single Bab- 
cock test, but she should be tested several 
times during her milking season. 


Prof. Thomas Shaw of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station suggests that the grain 
ration for milch cows should be ‘‘ what is 
now known as succotash,” and that if this 
should be grown so that one part would be 
wheat, two parts oats ground together, and 
the three parts added to one-fourth part of 
cornmeal the ration would be a good one.”’ 
It might be all right for his general-pur- 
pose cow that he is so fond’ of praising, 
but it is not a ration for a milch cow or 
a butter cow. Give us three quarts of 
wheat bran, one quart of cornmeal, and one 
quart of cottonseed meal, and we can get 


» nk anl make fifty per cent. more 
butter from a good cow than can be made 


from the above ration, and we think at less 
cost, though we have not figured it out at 
present prices. 

But what provokes us is that he should 
eallany such compound by the name of 
succotash. Does he not know that the 
name of succotash was pre-empted years ago 
by the original proprietors of our New 
England soil to a mixture of green corn and 
green beans mixed together? The name 
was not copyrighted because the poor 
heathen did not know anything about the 
patent office, but it has been thus far re- 
spected by their successors, the descendants 
of the Puritans, and to hear it given to a 
sort of cattle and hog feed is enough to 
make the blood of all the Endicotts, Brad- 
fords and Winslows boil with wrath. Call 
it by the name of pudding or pie if you will, 
for many strange compounds go by those 
names, but do not profane the name of 
succotash. apes 

It seems almost too bad to have to report 
that the first prize, the gold medal, at the 
Pan-American Exposition for cheese-making 
went to the Canadian exhibit, and not to 
one exceptionally good cheese maker or to 
an exceptionally good cheese-making dis- 
trict, but we cannot help it. For the past 
three or four years we have been calling at- 
tention to the fact that the dairy schools, 
instructors and inspectors that the Dominion 
Government or the minister of agriculture 
have been sending out, have made so much 
improvement in the methods there, taking 
in everything from the stables, feeding of 
cows, care of milk and process of manu- 
facture, that they were likely to get ahead 
of the Yankee, whether he was in Ver- 
mont, New York or Michigan, who failed 
to keep himself well posted upon the latest 
discoveries in the art of cheese-making and 
followed up the lines of modern improve- 
ments very closely. And, as we say, it was 
not one factory that won it, but the combined 
product of fifty-seven Canadian or Ontario 
factories. We expect they will hear of this 
in England, and it will not increase our ex- 
port trade in dairy products to that country. 
Yet we have professors in some of our agri- 
cultural colleges that are supposed to know 
as much Latin and Greek as any of theirs. 


We think that a good bull that had been 


well kept without being allowed to get too | 


fat and not given too much service should 
get from eighty to ninety per cent. of his 
cows witb calf at fourteen months old, 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 


never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you. of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands, 


md 


| the mean of ten years. 


States Department of Agriculture shows the | 4nd scabby, and the quality in general is 
average condition of corn, Oct. 1, to have | 20t of the best. 
been 52, compared with 52 last month, 78 on | os : 
Oct. 1, 1900, 83 at corresponding date in 1899, | excellent condition and to promise well. 
and 82 the mean of the October averages of | Celery is also a good cropas far as re- 
the last 10 years. Reports from Indiana, | ported on. Other late market-garden crops 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska are | Promise well in most instances. ; 
more favorable by 2 points, those from Ohio, The yield of apples will be very light 
by 3 points, and those from Iowa by 4 points, | indeed, in fact not much, if any, over one- 
than last month. On the other hand, with | fourth of the average, and what few there 
the exception of Texas, where there is no | 4re are certainly not of extra quality. Pears 
change, the entire south reports lower | are generally a fair crop of good quality. 
averages than on Sept. 1. The average for While peaches are not by any means a full 
the entire country is the lowest October | Crop over the State, they are perhaps very 
average ever recorded. | nearly up to the average of years. Grapes 
The estimate of the yield per acre of oats | ate generally a good crop and have ripened 
is 25 bushels, compared with 29 bushels | Well. Fuller reports from, the cranberry- 
on Oct. 1, 1900, 31 at corresponding date | growing sections than we have previously 
in 1899, and 27 the mean for ten years. | received lead us to believe that the crop is 
The average for quality is 84 against 89 | fully an average one. It is now mainly se- 
last year and 89 in 1899. | cured in good condition without damage from 
The estimate of the yield per acre of bar- | frosts. 
ley is 25 bushels, compared with 20 on Oct 1, | 
1900, 27 at corresponding date in 1899, and 23 
the mean of the October estimates of the | th 


last ten — ™ a ine quality is | County, Cal., where there are 42,000 acres; 
89, against 82 last yearand 88 in 1889. | and Santa Barbara County with 8000 acres 
The estimate of the yield per acre of rye | aes y : 


is 15 bushels, compared with 150n Oct. 1, | with possibly 2000 acres that are not turned 


é P in by the assessors. This year there is about 
1900, 14 at cerresponding date in 1899 and 14 | Pi ; 
The average for | half a crop, or an average of ten sacks to 


ie aa ae : - | the acre. The growers get from $3.60 to 
cree is &, against 02 last year and 90 in | $4.20 a hundred pounds, averaging perhaps 


pe 7 E ; : 
The average condition of buckwheat Oct. | $4, though now very near top eee, OWNS 
é is | to the short crop here and in the Eastern 
1 was 90, compared with 90 last month, 72 on | « pa : 

re i : | States. The bean growers in these two 
Oct. 1, 1900, 70 at corresponding date in 1899 | counties will realize at least $1,500,000 

and 80 the mean of the October averages. | oe 
A large propor- 


ne ; |for that crop this year. 
In the conditiun of tobacco there has been | tion of them are the Lima bean, and 


an improvement in Virginia, Tennessee, : 3 : 

Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio and Missouri, a | og a pigeon: a 
decline in North Carolina; condition remains | “ et pike oe the t ti ‘ 
the same as Sept. 1 in Connecticut, Pennsyl- ee Te SRE Ne Sea 
vania and Wisconsin. 
their respective ten-year averages, Virginia | 





>> 
Bean Growing. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald says that 
e real land for bean growing is in Ventura 





| Root crops are generally reported to be in | 


“4, | irrigated. Crops this year are estimated | 
As compared with | ¢-om 3500 pounds per acre for the largest to open throughout every week day and even- 


| ever, brought to their work a most earnest 


| Short Course in Dairy Farming at the | and more progressive: farmer and a better 


citizen.—William P. Brooks, Professor of 
‘Massachusetts Agricultural College. | Aaidhaetinert, Aadanete, ana 
Since the winter of 1896 the agricultural | 


college at Amherst has yearly offered a short | 
winter course in dairy farming, as well as | The Great Political Duel of the United 
short courses in general agriculture, horti- | States. 
culture and the sciences most closely con- | BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
nected with agriculture. The course in dairy’; Hamilton and Burr. 
farming has from the first been most largely | 
attended, and its sessions have always been | the writer has visited, there is none which 
successful in the truest sense, i. e., the 
men engaged in the work have been deeply 
interested, and have with rare exceptions 
left the college feeling many times repaid 
for the time and money spent. This was 
never truer than of the session of the past | 
winter. The enrollment of students was | 
larger than ever before (thirty-one), and | 
numbers helped to stimulate enthusiasm, | 
to arouse a spirit of rivalry and thus to in- | 
cite to good work. | 
These men of varying ages, but most of , 
them not over twenty-five years, were 
mainly from farmers’ families. 


lees 
<a 





natural beauty than the little island of 
Nevis, among the group of what are known 
as the Leeward Islands of the . West Indies. 
This beautiful island looms up some twenty- 
five hundred feet or more, green 
to the top with tropical vegetation, 
its coast dotted with little white dwell- 
ings, among which arose the spire of a 


of a scene never to be forgotten. Your 
readers who are interested in such matters 
z should read Lafeadio Hearn’s vivid descrip- 
They came | tions of his trips through the Leeward and 


| State and a few from other States. Among 


wide difference, of course, in the amount of | dwellings Alexander Hamilton was born, 
previous stuiy and experience. All, how- | jn 1757, who was one of the great- 


est statesmen America has produced, of 





spirit, and displayed anxiety only to learn 
the utmost possible. One and all, their! « }je ranks next to Washington.” 
teachers expressed the great pleasure they | jiyed in Nevis until he was about twelve 
experienced in working with such men. | years old, when he went to the Danish 
Again and again it was remarked ‘these | jsjand of Santa Cruz and was placed in a | 
men have come here witha purpose, they | counting-room. Before proceeding to give 
were not sent.”? Under such conditions suc- | g slight account of Hamilton’s career, the | 
cess was, of course, assured. | writer wishes to state an interesting fact to 

The equipment of the college for the work | your readers that in the little church above 
was better than ever before. Its library of | alluded to, Lord Nelson, then Capt. Horatio 
more than twenty thousand volumes is | Nelson, afterwards England’s famous ad- | 
miral, was married to the beautiful widow | 





Of all the lovely spots in the world - which | 


comes up more nearly to his idea of perfect | 


church, which added materially to the effect | 


from the most widely separated parts of the | Windward islands, and “ Down the Islands,” | 


| by Agnew Paton, to get a true idea of the | 
them were college graduates, and there was | joveliness of Nevis. In one of these little | 


and Tennessee are 5 points above, Kentucky 
7 points above, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
12 points above and Connecticut 8 points 
above. North Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin 
and Missouri are respectively 10, 4, 25 and 43 
points below. 

The average condition of potatoes Oct. 1 
was 54, compared with 52 last month, 74 on 
Oct.1, 1900, 81 at corresponding date in| 
1899 and 75 the October average of ten | 
years. 

As to the condition of sweet potatoes, | 
North Carolina, South Carolina and New | 
Jersey report 1 point, Virginia 3, Georgia 5, 
above their averages fora series of years, 
while Alabama and Florida report 1 point, 
Tennessee 2, Mississippi 5, Louisiana 6, 








Kentucky 10, Texas 20 and Arkansas 22 
below. 

As to the condition of sugar cane, Louisi- 
ana reports 5, Georgia 3 and Mississippi 2 
points above, and Florida 3, South Carolina 


4, Alabama 5 and Texas 15 points below 








| 


their average for a series of years. | 


480 pounds for the smallest, but the highest | ing. Its books, covering every branch of 
figures have been exceeded in good years. | agriculture and the sciences connected 


| white $2 to $3.50 a barrel, red $2.50 to $2.75, 


One grower had 4200 pounds to the acre last 
year, but the very hot weather this year will 
greatly reduce it from that. It is reported 


that the acreage will be greatly reduced | larstudents. The young men were met in a| became celebrated, as it were, 


next year, as most of the best land will be 
sown to sugar beets. If it is, we think the 
farmers will double their labor and lessen 
their incume about one half. 

Orr eo 


New York Markets. 


Potatoes are in good supply, but many are 
inferior in quality, and move slowly. Long 
Island are $2.25 to $2.50 abarrel, State and 
Western $2 to $2.12, Jersey $1.50.to $1.87, 
Maine prime $2 to $2.25 for bags, inferior 
$1.25 to $1.75, foreign dull at $1 to $1.25 a 
bag of 112 pounds, German $1.50 to $2 for 168- 
pound bag Scotch Magnum. Sweet potatoes 
quiet at $1.50 to $2 for South Jersey a bar- 
rel, $1 to $1.25 for Virginia yellow. Fancy 
onions steady, others lower. Connecticut 





yellow $2.25 to $2.50, State and Western the 





As to the condition of rice, Louisiana re- | 
ports 8, Georgia 2, North Carolina 6, Texas | 
7 and Mississippi 5 points above and South | 
Carolina, Florida and Alabama each 1 point | 
below, their averages. 

As to the condition of apples, Indiana re- | 


same. Orange County bags, white, $1.50 to 
$2.50, red $2 to $2.50, vellow $2 to $2.25, in- 
ferior $1 to $1.50, white pickling $3 to $4a 
barrel. Beets $1 to $1.25 a hundred bunches. 
Carrots 75 cents to $1 a barrel. Turnips, 
ports 2, Virginia 7, North Carolina 4 and | Jersey Russia, 90 cents and Canada 80 to 90 
Kansas 18 points above, and New York 37, | cents. Celery 15 to 30cents a dozen roots. 
Ohio 11, Pennsylvania 30, Michigan 23, Mis- | Cucumbers, Shelter Island, $4 to $6 a bar- 
souri 1, Illinois 27, Tennessee 2, Maine 11/Tel. Egg plant, Florida, $3 to $4, and Jer- 
and Iowa 32 points below their October | Sey peppers 50 to 75 cents a barrel for green, 
average for six years. | $1 to $1.25 for red. Squash 90 to $1 a barrel 
The estimated average yield of hops in | for marrow, $1 to $1.25 for Hubbard and 
pounds per acre, is 1390 in Washington, 1331 | white. 
in California, 718 in Oregon and 676 in New| Cabbages steady at $3 to $4 per hundred, 
York. | cauliflower scarce, and few prime $1 to $2 
a : ‘a barrel. Sprouts 5 to 12 cents a quart. 
Massachusetts Crop Report. | Lettuce 75 cents to $1.25a barrel. Green corn 
We have the following abstract of the! 75 cents to $1.75 per hundred. Virginia 
Massachusetts crop report for the month | green peas lower at $1.25 to $1.75 for half- 
of September as compiled by J. W. | barrel baskets. String beans more plenty 
Stockwell, secretary of State Board of Agri- | and steady at 50 to 75 cents a bag for nearby 
culture. Southern half-barrel baskets green 60 to 
The warm weather of early September | 75 cents and wax 75 cents to $1. Lima beans 
ripened Indian corn in excellent condition, | dull at 75 cents to $1 for potato, 50 to 75 
and the crop is one of the best ever se- | centsfor flat. Tomatoes indemand. Acme 
cured. It is reported as well eared, and | fancy 75 cents to $1a bushel, fair 50 to 60 
with a good growth of stover, which was | cents and common 40 to 50 cents. 
secured in good, bright condition, and Only a moderate supply of choice to fancy 
which should be of good nutritive value. apples. Alexander and Wealthy $3.50 to 
An unusually good crop of rowen is re- | $4.50. Jonathan, King, Twenty ounce and 
ported inall sections. The rains of the} Pippins $3 to $4, Snow $3 to $4.50, Green- 
second and third weeks of the month inter- | ing $3.25 to $4.50, Ben Davis $3 to $3.50. 
fered with securing the crop and damaged | Baldwin prime $3 to $3.50. Ordinary hard 





| therewith, were freely consulted and 
| studied. Its classrooms and _ laboratories 
| were thrown open to these men as to regu- 


| spirit as earnest as their own. 

| ‘The special equipment for dairy work was 
| complete. All the leading separators man- 
| ufactured in this country were in use, and 
| each student was given opportunity to learn 
| the construction of each as well as to run it. 
Butter-making and pasteurization were pro- 
vided for in a separate and well-equipped 
room. Babcock-testing was taught in still 
another room equipped with various types 
of power and hand machines. The aeration 
of milk, milk-bottling and all operations 
connected with a first-class trade in milk 
and cream were taught, and each student 
was trained in the practical carrying out of 
everv detail. 

All men satisfactorily completing the 
work of the dairy course were given a cer- 
tificate. 

An account of the work of the past year, 
which should not mention the great assist- 
ance rendered by the Granges of the State 
in extending a knowiedge of the courses of 
study open to farmers here, would be in- 
complete. Many of our brightest men 
| Stated that their coming had been due to 
; Grange influence. 

The agricultural press, too, deserves men- 
tion in terms of the highest gratitude. The 
columns of our leading agricultural papers 
| were most freely opened to items calling at- 
tention to the school and its work. 

The officers and members of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture 
have for several years taken. a most lively 
interest in the dairy course; and last year, 
as also earlier, this society offered one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in prizes to students 
taking this course; besides contributing 
generously to its support in other direc- 
tions. 

Experience has amply established the fact 
that this work is useful. It is worthy the 
hearty support of all those interested in the 
improvement of our agricultural conditions. 
Is it worthy the patronage of those for 
whom it is carried on? Touching this 
point the writer has expressed himself as 
follows in one of his circulars pertaining to 
the short winter courses offered at Am- 
herst:— 

** Whether or not the time and money ex- 


Nisbet, at whose wedding was present | 
Prince William Henry, afterwards Duke | 
of Clarence, and finally William LV. of Eng- | 
land, who was succeeded by the late Queen | 
| Victoria of blessed memory. Thus Nevis | 
for two very 
important events—the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton, the statesman, and the marriage 
of the great sailor, Nelson, whose moral 
character, however, became tainted through 
his unfortunate relations with the notorious 
but beautiful Lady Hamilton, who, from 
being the illegitimate child of a servant girl 
in London, then chambermaid to a lady of 
rank, then barmaid, and so on, until she 
reached the height of her ambition by be- 
coming the wife of Sir William Hamilton, 
English ambassador at Naples. Her life 
was a mixture of romance and immorality, 
and ended by her dying in want and misery. 

Hamilton, feeling himself above the 
drudgery of a counting-room, was sent to | 
New York, where he entered King’s, now 
Columbia, College. He rose rapidly, was a 
ready polemical writer, and taking sides 
with the colonies against the mother coun- 
try became a power in their defence. Also 
he was the beloved friend of Washington, 
and a member of his military family. There 
was nothing agitated for the good of this 
country during and after the Revolution in 
which Hamilton did not share. He devised 
and penned the first draft of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, with Jay 
and Madison he wrote “‘ The Federalist,” a 
series of papers, which are still read and 
quoted, on the ends and aims of the 
Federal Constitution and its true inter- 
pretation. Every American has cause to 
be proud of Alexander Hamilton, for with- 
out being an absolutely perfect character 
his life was elevating; he was not low in 
point of morals, or a statesman in name 
only, or a political Intriguer like his antag- 
onist, Aaron Burr. Of the latter, his bi- 
ographer (Matthew L. Davis) says: “His 
intrigues were without number, his conduct 
most licentious. The sacred bonds of friend- 
ship were unhesitatingly violated when they 
operated as barriers to the indulgence of his 
passions,’”’ etc. This infamous character 
he retained through life, and yet this 
man of education, but immoral instincts, 
aspired to be President of the United States, 
and but for a tie vote with, Jefferson would 
have been at the head of the nation. As it 
was, the election having been thrown into 
the House of Representatives, Jefferson was 





| Burr’s after life, though a ruined one, was 
| quite romantic. His perseverance was in- 
| domitable. He entered into all sorts of 
| enterprises, and was unlucky in everything 
| he undertook. At the age of seventy-eight 
, he married the widow Jumel, whose estates 
| were in litigation for so many years in New 
| York. He separated from her, owing to a 
reckless use of her money. Appleton says: 
“In his last days Burr was dependent upon 
| the charity of a Scotch woman, a friend of 
former years, fora home. He died in 1836, 
in poverty and imbecility, having outlived 
his victim more thana qua: ter of acentury.”’ 
There was, however, one trait in Burr’s 
| character which all must admire—his love 
for his daughter, Theodosia, who married 
Joseph Allston of Charleston, who after- 
wards became governor of South Carolina. 
She was one of the most brilliant as well as 
most lovely women America has produced. 
Before her tenth year she read Horace 
and Terence inthe original Latin, spoke 
French fluently, and was a diligent student 
|inGerman. With her was always the lov- 
ing and devoted father. His letters to her 
as given in full by Matthew L. Davis, his 
biographer, are not only beautiful in com- 
position, but wonderful in their affectionate 
regard. And yet with this single exception 
| of love for his daughter this man was rotten 


| whom Chief Justice John Marshall said, | t© the core, unsound in morals and a political 


He | 
| Theodosia left Charleston for New York 


trickster. 


in a fast-sailing pilot boat in December, 
1812, and neither she, the boat nor the 
crew were ever heard of afterwards. It is 
supposed they were lost in a heavy storm 
which prevailed for several days. 

Let us bear in mind that one of the few 
bright spots in the life of Aaron Burr, the 
victim of insatiate ambition, was his dying 
love for his poor drowned daughter. 


»— 
— 





Caponizing. 

Capons are always in constant demand in 
the winter and early spring season, and the 
high prices paid tur them makes it almost 
criminal for the average poultry-raiser not 
to raise them for sale. It is a peculiar thing 
that growers in this country will send their 
cockerels to market in great nux.bers and 
receive five or six cents a pound for them, 
when capons are selling at twelve to fifteen 
cents per pound. The indifference is not 
only in the price per pound, but also in the 
average weight of the two. The capon wil! 
put on from twenty to thirty per cent. more 
flesh and fat than the rooster in a given time 
on the same amount of food. Why then do 
so many growers persistin raising cockere|s 
for market when they could raise capor 
and make twice the profit ? 

In Europe one finds capons on every side 
and the grower of poultry would no mor 
think of raising cockerels for market thi: 
of letting his spring chickens grow old }« 
fore killing them. The fact is, caponiziii: 
is understood better abroad, and_ in thi 
country many growers, not being very fa- 
miliar with the subject, will not take th: 
trouble to bother with it. Capons near! 
always sell from one-half to double the pri: 
obtained for roosters, and the relative diffe: 
ence in their weight further increases thi: 
difference. In six months the capons \ 
gain from two to three pounds mo 
weight than the average rooster, and 
the end of a year this gain is increased fro: 
four to five pounds. It takes no more fee 
to secure this gain, either. There is cons 
quently four or five pounds of actual proti 
In return for this the grower has to spe! 

a little extra time in caponizing, which aft: 
allis a simple operation that calls for | 
great skill. Modern caponizing tools ma 
this work so easy and simple that no o: 
has an excuse for neglecting it. The me: 
of capons is always delicious. It 
soft, tender and juicy, and there 
usually little difficulty in disposing « 
the birds. Yet even if the market wa 
glutted with capons, and prices fell to 
level of those offered for roosters, eve!) 
buyer would take the capons first, and th 
raiser would make more thereby thi! 
if he had raised roosters. He is still | 
pocket the difference between the averac: 
weight of the rooster and the capon. Thi- 
amounts to two and three pounds in s'\ 
months old capons, and four and fiv" 
pounds in year-old birds. Surely there is 








pended in taking some of the short courses 








that cut and in the field to a considerable | red fair to — $2.50 to $3, inferior $1.50 
extent, but otherwise the crop appears to | to $2. Fall varieties $2 to $2.75. Pound 


offered will be profitably expended, as in all 


chosen, and Burr became Vice-President. - 
Burr hated Washington with an intense 


no easier way to increase one’s profit!) 
poultry-raising. C. T. WHire. 
Vermont. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 
it may seem astrange thing to say, but we 


ten doubt if the farmer who has a hundred 

ens running at large, so that it seems that 
heir food costs him nothing during a great 

irt of the year, makes as much profit from 
hem as does the man who keeps twenty or 
venty-five in a snug and warm little build- 
+», and a not very large yard for them to 
ercise in. That the farmer does not make 

. muchas he would if his hens were in 

ocks of twenty-five each, with suitable 

uildings and yards of reasonable size we 

e very sure, 

fhere are many things that militate 

sainst the large flock and unlimited range, 

e of them, and not the least, being that in 

ithering their own food they do an amount 

damage that costs more than it would to 
buy as much food as they should eat, and 
et they will have their days of plenty and 
seasons of famine, neither of which are 
likely to increase productiveness of eggs. 
\t large they are exposed to more enemies 
in birds and beasts of prey than they would 
be in well-feneed runs. Nests are stolen 
in the bushes and hedgerows, and egg 
or chickens are lost, and they enter 
upon the winter poorly prepared for the 
production of eggs, and if confined 
then to a building, though it be ever 
so good, they cannot be made to lay 
until the prices have gone down where 
there is but little profit or until they 
have a free range again. And it will not 
help the matter if they are allowed to range 
in winter over the snow banks, or in the 
spring through the mud. 

Another point of less importance is that 
with one hundred hens having free range 
most men think it necessary to have five or 
six males in the flock, while if in yards of 
twenty-five, one yard could be ‘given up to 
those thought best as breeding fowl, and 
one male, or for large breeds two, used al- 
ternately would furnish as many eggs, eggs 
as likely to be fertile, and more likely to pro- 
duce desirable chickens, as would be needed 
for hatching purposes. The feeding of 
fouror five extra birds that do not lay eggs 
may seem a small matter, but it really is 
about $1 a year on each one, and deducts so 
much from the yearly profit of the flock, 
often to the detriment of it, by making less 
certain the preduction of good chickens. 
Any farmer who once keeps his hens con- 
fined in yards will never try the unlimited 
range plan. He need not, if he has plenty 
of land, make his vards too small for flocks 
of twenty-five or thirty hens, and he need 
not make them so large as to be expensive 
fencing them. 

Many people, and especially those who 
have poultry on large places, where they 
have room for as many asthey care to at- 
tend to, think they cannot successfully raise 
chickens hatched after June 1. They 
argue that the heat of the summer is tvo 
great for the young chickens, and that the 
pullets will not mature so as to lay in the 
winter. Yet the true poultry fancier pre- 
fersto have his chickens hatch in June, 
July and evenin August. The June birds, 
if well cared for, are ready for exhibition at 
the poultry shows in winter, usually win- 
ning over earlier chickens which often par- 
tially moult in the fall and begin to look 
ragged. The later chickens are kept or sold 
at good prices for breeding purposes if from 
the same stock as the prize winners, and in- 
deed often produce better chickens and more 
fertile eggs at the season when eggs are 
wanted for setting. 

The pullet that begins to lay early in the 
winter is often so reduced in vitality by 
February that she has but few fertile eggs, 
and the chickens that hatch out are also 
weak and grow slowly, maturing later than 
those from pullets that are younger. For 
breeding purposes we would much prefer 
July or August pullets with a yearling or 
older cock, and the late cockerel with old 
hens than any other combination. Such 
chickens as are not good enough to be kept 
for breeding will sell at the holiday season 
very readily. 

Farmers have learned something from the 
inethods of experienced stock breeders, but 
they seem unwilling to learn from those 
vho have made an especial study of poultry 

\ising. They are not willing to take one 
reed of poultry and stick to it, trying to 
ing out the best there is in it. They talk 

out the “utility ’’ fowl, ot no particular 

eed, but which they think can lay eggs 
ud hatch out chickens even when they are 

‘as many colors as were in Joseph’s coat. 

+ suppose there are such flocks, but nine 

nes out of ten they will not lay as many 

‘sor produce as many chickens as the 

re-bred fowl, uniform in shape and 
ther, while neither eggs nor poultry will 
as well from a mongrel flock as from 
uniform tlock. Dealers like to get hold 
i lot of poultry that looks as if all run in 
mould, and of eggs that are all of the 
» shade of eolor. 

‘he advocates of green bone for poultry 
i, and indeed usually fail to give an 
.of what green cut bone is or should be. 
remember only one who was careful to 
e that it should be bone on which there 

iot any tainted meat. Better have no 
on it at all than meat that has begun to 
, as tainted meat not only imparts its 
easant flavor to the eggs if fed regu- 
. but it conveys the germs of decay so 
the eggs grow stale and rot more 
ly, but the dressed chickens that have 
fed on it will not keep even in cold 
ice, and out of it they spoil almost 
ie they can be fittea for the table. We 
otapprove of its use even when it is 
St that can be procured, but the stale 
‘s with rotten meat on them, that are 
lly offered at the country markets after 
‘ have been under the bench a day or 
. are too much like the offence of the 
1g of Denmark, se ‘rank, it smells to 
reaven,’”? 


\t the Montana Experime: station they 


found that the pen of fowls that produced 
the most eggs also produced those that 
| ave the poorest results in hatching. It was 
| & breeding pen of six fowls with a vigorous | 


male, and the eggs were fertile, but the | 


_Serms died in most cases between the sixth | 


| and the twelfth day. S me that did hatch | 
| seemed weak, and while a few nice chick- | 
| €ns were raised, the result as a whole was | 
_ hot satisfactory. Wedo not think the re- | 
| sult was due to the increased egg produc- | 
tion, but to a lack of vigor in male, fowl or | 
both, possibly due to previous disease or to 
a lack of exercise. Such eggs as are fer- | 
tile but in which the germs die before hatch- 
ing may be called abortive rather than in-| 
fertile, and there is a cause for it, if we can 

only learn it. When we have done that it | 
will be easier to find a remedy or preven- | 

tive. Possibly, like abortion in cows, it | 
may be from one of a variety of causes. 


————-++» +. 





Poultry and Game. 


Receipts of poultry have been large, and 
with a light demand stock is ac:umulating. 


| Fresh killed Northern and Eastern chickens, 
, Choice roasting 16 to18cents, broilers 14 to 


15 cents, fair to good 10 to 15 cents. Fowls, | 
extra choice 12 cents, and fair to good 10 to | 
11 cents. Spring ducks 13 to 14 cents. | 
Pigeons, choice, $1.25 a dozen, fair to good | 
75 cents to $1. Squabs higher, good lots | 
$2.50 a dozen. Western iced stock moving | 
slowly. Chickens 9 to 11 cents, fowl 9 to 104 | 
cents and old roosters 7 to 74 cents. Ducks | 
10 to 11 cents. Turkeys 9 to 10 cents for old, | 
young choice 12 to 13 cents and ordinary 9 | 
to 11 cents. Live poultry in moderate sup- 
ply, but demand light, chickens and fowl 8 
to 9 cents, roosters 5 to 6 cents. | 
Game in only moderate demand but 
steady. Black duck $1 to $1.25 a pair, teal | 
75 cents to $1 and coots 25 to 30 cents. Cold 
storage birds quiet. Grouse $1.50 a pair, 


plover and winter yellow legs $4 to $4.50 a | 


dozen, summer yellow legs $2 to $2.50, reed 
birds 50 to 75 cents and peep 40 to 50 cents. 


Native quail $3 a dozen, and Western $2.50 | 


to $2.75. <A little Eastern venison coming | 
in, but high yet, whole deer at 16 to 18 cents | 
a pound, and saddles at 25 cents. 

. > e 
Ferrets. 


Ferrets are natives of Africa, but have | 
been domesticated and raised in confine- | 
ment, and have become of great use to man 
for rabbit hunting, killing small animals, | 
such as rats, ground squirrels, gophers, ete. | 
They are about the size of a small mink, 
having a long, slim body, pointed nose and 
asmall head. They can go in any place} 
through which their head can pass. | 
They are of two colors, viz., white and | 
brown. The white ferret is called the Eng- | 
lish and the brown the Fitch. The white | 
ones have pink eyes and brown ones dark | 
eyes. There is no difference in the two. 
varieties as far as breeding and working is 
concerned, only a fancy as to color. They | 
are a hardy and strong animal and will | 
breed wellin any climate. ‘They are active | 
and always want to be on the move and are | 
natural hunters. 

They will drive rabbits from under hay | 
stacks, brush heaps, barns and out of all | 
manner of holes and burrows. With the | 
use of a ferret, rabbit hunting is one of the | 
best enjoyments, as rabbits are always | 
plenty and also very destructive to small | 
fruit trees, ete. To hunt rats all you have | 
to do is to liberate the ferret where they are, | 
they will soon find them. The two} 
animals are natural enemies, and a ferret | 
will attack a rat as soon as it can reach | 
it. They are eager to catch them, and the | 
rats are just as eager to make their escape. | 
Ferrets can be liberated in houses, barns, | 
mills, elevators, vessels, or any place where | 
rats infest, and will entirely rid them of | 
these destructive vermin, and will come out | 
when through hunting and be caught as | 
easy asacatordog. Any farmer who is | 
bothered with rats and mice, with the aid of | 
one or two ferrets can save from ten to 
twenty-five dollars each year. 

Some one has estimated that rats destroy | 
$8,000,000 worth of property in a single | 
year in the United States. The farmer is 
the greatest loser and we believe that | 
the use of the ferret is the only successful | 
way of destroying the pest. A few years | 
ago the ferret was little known, but as their 
usefulness has been realized this has 
created such a jemand for them that it has | 
not as yet been half supplied. | 

We believe the time is not far distant | 
when every farmer will keep one or more | 
of these animals on his farm. | 

J. F. NELSON. 


horticultural. 


Cultivated Orchards. 


There ‘is a little question in the mind of | 
any intelligent farmer about the value of 
orchard cultivation up to the bearing 
period, but nut all agree that it should ex- 
tend beyond. Nevertheless, there is noth- 
ing worse for an orchard than a bare soil 
left to take of itself. Weeds will invariably 
appear in such a soil, and these will do 
considerable harm in rebbing the land 
of the richness which the trees need. 
There must be some counter-balanc- 
ing method. Of the many experiments 
made with orchards that have been 
treated with and without cultivation after 
the trees began to produce, the grea 
majority showed a decided improvement in 
favor of those which have been cultivated. 
This, however, does not mean any more 
than mere surface cultivation, and for that 
matter not much more than a_ surface 
scratening of the ground in the spring suf- 
ficient to make grass or grain seed catch. 
There is no better plant fertilizer than good 
rye turned under or allowed to decay in the 
field. Every crop of this that we can raise 
and return to the soil should increase the 
fertility, so that the young and old trees 
will make a new growth. 

The plowing of the surface in the spring 
need not interfere with the roots of the 
trees. Indeed, special care should be taken 
to avoid any such contingency. The soil 
can easily be stirred to a sufficient depth to 
make the seeds grow without touching the 
roots. If these latter run very close to the 
surface the plow or cultivator should not be 
run up near the trees, but as a rule this stir- 
| ring of the top soil every year tends to make 
the roots of the trees seek a lower level, 
and in orchards that have been culti- 
vated from the beginning little trouble will 
/ be experienced with the surface roots. 
'Sow from one to two bushels of rye 
| to the acre, so that the ground will be 
| covered before winter. This will help 
to protect the roots of the trees from the 
| severe cold, and the following spring when 
‘turned under the rye willadd rich fertility 
to the soil. The advantage of a high crop of 
| rye in the orchard in the fall in those States 
| where the winter freezing is apt to injure 
| fruit trees cannot be overestimated. The 
tall rye proves a most effectual blanket to 
the tree roots and trunks, and few trees are 
injured from freezing when treated in this 
| way. The thick rye is really warmer and 
superior to a covering of snow. When feed 











| for Aroostook Green Mountains, 58 to | 
| 60 cents for Hebron; sweet potatoesin full 


| yellow, and $1.25 to $1.37 for Eastern Shore. 














VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON, No. 19. 


Dwelling houses in Beacon and Somerset streets. Two stone houses at the Eastern corner of Beacon and Somerset streets, erected soon after the 
War of 1812, by David Hinckley. Ihey were at that time the handsomest private residences in Boston, and were occupied successively by distin 


guished citizens until they became the Somerset Club house. 





the orchard is great, but do not yield to it. | of which 222 were pilled for export, and 7 
No orchard can thrive which is systemati-| cars of straw. Corres onding week last 
cally robbed of its fertility. year 283 cars of which 13 were billed for ex- 
New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. port, and 35 cars of straw. Prices are well 
—_____~+»+—_ maintained on all grades and firm. Choice 
Vegetables in Boston Market. timothy 17, No. 1 $16.50, No.2 $14 to $15, 
There isa good supply of vegetables on | NO. 3 $12 to $13. Clover mixed $12 to $13. 
the market now, but the demand is good! Clover $12, straw, long rye $15, tangled 
and prices are very nearly the same as aj} Tye $10.50, oat $8. Receipts at Providence 
week ago. Beets are 40 to 50 cents a box, | are light, evidently owing to the scarcity of 
carrots 40 cents, parsnips 60 to 75 cents and | Cars, and with light stock prices are about 
flat turnips 40 cents. Yellow turnips 80 | $1! a ton higher than in Boston on all grades. 
cents to$1a barrel. Onions in full supply,| More No. 1 and 2 timothy would sell 
80 to 90 cents a bushel, $2.75 to $3 a barrel | readily. 
for native. York State $2 to $2.25. Leek; Receipts at New York were 11,459 tons of 
are 40 cents a dozen and chives 75 | hay, 770 tons of straw. Same week a year 
cents to $1. Radishes 40 to 50 cents a box. | 480 8509 tons of hay. Exports of hay were 
Celery 65 to 75 cents a dozen for early and | 99,654 bales. With these liberal supplies 
some Paschal or Boston Market, very good | = — “— even — _— — 
and well put up, brings $1. Salsify 75; @0 not sustain clover and low grades. 
cents ello bee are steady A $5 | Brooklyn has had light receipts, and there 
to $6 a hundred for No. 1 and $2.50 to $3 for | W@8 better demand for clover grades, while 


good No.2. Peppers are higher at 60 to 75 | Jersey City is in a similar condition to that 


cents a box. Egg plant a little scarce at | im New York. : ; 
$1.25 a box. Tomatoes all the way from 75 | ve wg Maia ee hae _— 
cents to $1.25 a bushel for ripe, 40to 50 cents | ~. na * cat an te = gl i m" 
for green ones. Squash $30 to $35 a ton for ry po ¥ ir at Pr ~~ oe . — 
Bay State, $35 for Western Hubbard, $40 to | tg very a ees Se 5 ae “+ 
$45 for Turban and native Marrow $1.25 516.50 at altimore, $16 at Philadelphia 
to $1.50a barrel. Artichokes $1.25 to $1.50 | _ . Richmond, $15.50 at Pegg and 
a bushel and hothouse mushrooms 75 to 90 og on aa gn i a Bp 
cents a pound. ees pipes : es See 

caine plenty at 40 to 50 cents a bartel, | : gee segnd . pony anna . ae 
and cauliflowers scarce at $1.50 a dozen. em and $10.50 for wheat hay at San Fran- 
Sprouts 125 cents a quart. Lettuce plenty | ~"7." 2 i 

= 0 é ‘ feed 91 [he Montreal Trade Bulletin says the 
. ass. ee ee pg ag pn tha demand for Canadian hay for Great Britian 
Good endive brings 75 cents a dozen. | and the United States continues good, and 
Green corn growing very scarce at 75 cents | pag wage fon beg ge 
$1 ¢ . Stri ans from 50 cents ’ 

“ et 7 $1 ; ae ios pe con | bought for South Africa, but the scarcity of | 
Shell beans scarce at $1.50 to $1.75 a bushel. po =p aga : - 3° — 
= — — wenn vr ae doubt that the Canadian hay crop is the 

Potatoes in large supply at 60 to 63 cents largest inthe history, a0 both Quebes and 
Ontario have large yields. 

As we published the story told at the 
meeting of the National Hay Association, 
that about one millon tons of Canadian hay 
ies came into the United States eo = for 

American consumption, we are g 0 cor- 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. . rect it by giving poser and values as re- 

Apples are coming freely, there having | yorted by the collectors of customs. For 
been 14,345 barrels last week, but there is 4 | the fiscal years ending June 30, 1896, 302,644 
steady good demand, especially for table tons, worth $2,773,488; 1897, 119,929 tons, 
fruit. Gravensteins are $3.50 to $4.50 a bar- | worth $1,030,374; 1898, 3860 tons, worth $34,- 
rel for New England; $3.50 to $4 for Nova | 941; 1899, 19,857 tons, worth $115,203; 1900, 
Scotia; Alexander $3 to $3.75; Ben Davis, | 143.385 tons, worth $1,019,699; 1901, 142,491 
Maine Harvey, No. 1 Baldwins and Green- tons, worth $1,126,754. 
ings $3 to $3.50; No. 2 at $2.25 to $2.75; hE 
Snow and Wealthy $2.50 to $3.50; Pippin Export Apple Trade. 
and Porters $2to $3; Pound Sweet $2.50 to The total apple shipments to European 
$3.25. Mixed varieties $2 to $2.75; and No. ports during the week ending Oct. 12, 1901, 
2 at $1.50 to $2.25. Crab apples good $1 4) were 54,387 barrels, including 1507 barrels 
bushel. Pears in liberal supply with from Boston, 4920 barrels from New York, 
light demand. Bartletts $1.50 to $2.50 187 barrels from Portland, 20,533 barrels 
. box. Seckels $1 to $3; 5 ose $1.00 to 92; from Montreal and 27,240 barrels from Hali- 
Ann rin - oo ogheor te The total shipments included 20,116 bar- 
ing ‘pears #0 to © conta. Peaches nearly rels to Liverpool, 21,479 barrels to London, 
done. A few California at 75 cents to $14 | 19 ong barrels to Glasgow and 586 barrels to 
box. Quinces quiet at $3 to $3.50 a barrel. Hamburg The shipments for the same 
Grapes in large supply. Receipts last week | | coy last ‘year were 96,739 barrels. The total 
ee aed baskets, —. eneetere deanaatie, shipments since the opening of the season 
1694 casks foreign. Western New York have been 125,853 barrels, against 229,630 
td erred renapiairvig i sg Prveagee- barrels for the same time last year. The 
Niagara il to 18 conte, Cata wha 9 to ” total shipments this season include 4765 
cone, Geese sent, Conssans vide barrels from Boston, 12,230 barrels from 
cents and large baskets 12 to 15 cents. New York, 511 barrels from Portland, 58,900 
Malaga fr om $2.50 to $5 a cask. _ Cape Cod barrels from Montreal and 49,447 barrels 
cranberries in good supply with demand | ¢,(1, Halifax. ‘The following cablegram has 
moderate at $4.50 to $5.50 a barrel, $1.50 to been received from Liverpool: ‘‘ Steamship 
$1.75 a crate. Winifredian selling, 4000 barrels sold; Maine 

Jamaica oranges plenty, $6.25 to $6.50 | fancy Baldwins $5.28 to $5.40, No.2 Bald- 
barrel, $2.75 to $8a box. Late Valencias | wing ¢3,19,” 
nearly done, % and 112 counts $3.50 to'$3.75, | Josiah Rich of New York reports cable- 
126 and 150 counts $4.25 to $4.50, 176 and 200! grams from Glasgow of tight Baldwins at 
cents $4.62 to $4.75. Jamaica grape fruit | 5.11 to $5.80; Kings $5.80 to $6.32; York 
from $4.75 to $10.a box as to size and con- | fmperials, poor quality $4.87; Greenings 
dition, barrels at $20. Lemons in fair de-| ¢3 39 to $4.87; Gravenstein $5.60 to $6.08. 
mand. Messina and Palermo 300 counts | 4¢ Liverpool about five thousand packages 
choice $3 to $5 25, fancy $3.75 to $4, 360 and | gold Oct. 9. Baldwins $3.40 to $4.62; Green- 
420 counts $3.25 to $3.75. Maoiri and Sor- | jngs $2.91 to $3.64; Ben Davis $3.89 to $4.87. 
rento 300 counts fancy $5 to $6, 360 counts | at London Kings $6.08 to $6.32. 
$3.25 to $3.75. Cases Maoiri $6 to $6.50, iseaeriaee Oe : 

Smyrna figs 9 to 15 cents a pound, dates 3 to Boston Fish Market. 
34eents. Bananas unchanged. The fishing vessels came in heavily loaded 
eal this week, and offshore or bank fish are 
The Hay Trade. plenty and lower with good demand. Mar- 

The several hay markets have received a | ket cod are 2 to 24 cents a pound, large 34 to 
supply last week equal to their demands, | 4and steak 4to 5 cents. Haddock 2 to 24 
and in some instances in excess thereof, | cents, pollock 1} cents and hake 13 for large, 
with the exception of choice stock which | 14 for small. Cusk 1} cents and flounders 
sells freely at all points at full prices. From | 24, tautog 3 cents, scup 4, butter fish 6 and 
the amount of goods on hand and amount | white fish 7 cents. Striped bass 12 cents, 
in sight for shipment, an abundant supply | black 8 cents and sea bass the same. Mack- 
is expected, and the quantity of clover and | erel more plenty and large sell at 18 cents 
low grades is such as to make future prices | each, medium at12 and small at 7 cents. 
very uncertain. Spanish mackerel 13 cents a pound, pom- 

Boston received 525 cars of hay last week } pano 14 cents, snappers and sheepshead, 1, 








supply, and dullat $1.75 to $2 a barrel for 
Jersey double heads, $1.50 for Norfolk 

















| $ searce the temptation to cut the rye in 


cents, with bluefish 9 cents. White halibut 
12 to 15 cents, gray at 10 and chicken 9 cents. 
Lake trout steady at 12 cents and sea trout 6 
cents. Sea perch 15 centsa dozen and yellow 
6 cents a pound, with pickerel 12 cents. 
Eastern salmon firm at 22 cents and Western 
easy at 10 cents. Eels 10 cents a pound, 
fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. 
Clams steady at 50 centsa gallon, $2.50 to 
$3 a barrel. Scallops in but not very plenty 
at $1.35 agallon. Shrimps 9 cents a gallon, 
and soft shelled crabs $1.10a dozen. Lob- 
sters steady and iu fair supply, 15 cents a 
pound alive, and 17 cents boiled. Oysters 
steady at $1 a gallon for ordinary Norfolk, 
$1.15 for selected Norfolk and fresh opened 
Stamford and $1.25 for Providence River. 


+ > +___ 





——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $129,107; pre- 
vious week, $278,793. The total value of exports 
of leather from this port since Jan.1 is $7,928,. 
224, against $7,570,190 in 1900. 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 101,668 cases, 
against 94,356 cases last week, corresponding 
week last year, 88,415. The total shipments thus 
far in 1901 have been 3,758,867 cases, against 
3,342,623 cases in 1900. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Oct. 12 included 38,208,000 
bushels of wheat, 13,414,000 bushels of corn, 
7,769,000 bushels of oats, 1,788,000 bushels of rye 
and 2,036,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
a week previous this is an increase of 734,000 
bushels of wheat and 42,000 bushels of barley, 
with a decrease of 612,000 bushels of corn, 519,000 
bushels of oats, and 12,000 bushels of rye. One 
year ago the supply was 56,978.000 bushels of 
wheat, 9,811,000 bushels of corn, 12,835,000 bushels 
of oats, 986,000 bushels of rye and 2,348,000 bushels 
of barley. 

——It is said that at present the new steamship 

Celtic cannot be loaded to her utmost capacity, 
as she would in that event probably ground on 
the bar of New York harbor, where the depth at 
low water is about thirty-two feet. 
—In many parts of Spain the “stove” in gen- 
eral use is made from an empty petroleum oil 
can by cutting a hole near the bottom on one of 
the sides to make a draft, the can being lined 
with gypsum to the pleasure of the constructor, 
giving the fire space accordingly. The stove 
thus made, primitive as it is in appearance, is 
effective in purpose, and costs the equivalent of 
but a few cents of our money. 

——The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 8,055,898 bushels of wheat from six 
countries, and 1,663,246 bushels 0° corn from four 
countries. Of these the United States iurnished 
4,739,898 bushels of wheat and 678,246 bushels of 
corn. 

—Muttons and lambs are steady, with a fair 
demand, veals are steady. Lambs 6toS cents, 
fancy and Brightons 9 cents, yearlinus 4 to 6 
cents, muttons 4 to 64 cents, fancy 7} cents, veals 
7 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 11 cents 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week to include 316,800 barrels 
of flour, 2,339,000 bushels of wheat, 642,000 bushels 
of corn, 3850 barrels of pork, 9843 pounds of lard 
and 31,231 boxes of meats. 

—-For choice heavy beef the demand con- 
tinues good, with lightand grass beef easy. Ex- 
tra, sides, 9} to 9} cents, heavy 84 to 9 cents. good 
7 to 8 cents, light grass and cows 64 to 7} cents, 
extra hinds 12 to 12} cents, good 9} to 11 cents, 
extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, good 
5} to 54 cents, backs 6} to 9 cents, rattles 53 to6 
cents, chucks 6 to 7} cents, short ribs 8 to 13, 
rounds 74 to 83 cents, rumps 9 to 13 cents, rumps 
and loins 10 to 154 cents, loins 10 to 18 cents. 

Eggs are nearly steady. Nearby Cape and 
fancy higher at 28 cents. Eastern and Northern 





cents, Michigan fancy 21 cents, Western selected 
20 cents, uncandled 16 to 19 cents and dirties $3.50 
to $4acase. Refrigerator eggs in demand at 17 
to 174 cents for fancy April packed and 16 to 164 
cents for May. Western storage eggs are not 
wanted yet. The stock in cold storage here was 
reduced 6412 cases during the week, and stands at 
139,149 cases, against 122,832 cases for the same 
time last year. Receipts last week were consid 
erably less than last year. 


——Pork provisions are stezdy with a fair de- 
mand. Heavy backs $21.25, meusum $20.50, long 
cut $21.75, lean ends $23, bean pork $17.25 to $18, 
fresh ribs 123 cents, smoked shoulders 114 cents, 
lard 103 cents, in pails 11§ to 113 cents, hams 13 to 
134 cents, skinned hams 13} cents, sausage 11 
cents, Frankfurt sausages 10 cents, boiled hams 
18 to 184 cents, boiled shoulders 15 cents, bacon 
13} to 14} cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed hams 
13 cents, raw leaf lard 134 cents, rendered leaf 
lard 13} cents, in pails 144 to 14} cents, pork 
tongues $24.50, loose salt pork 11} cents, briskets 
124 cents, sausage meat 10} cents, country diessed 
hogs 8} cents. 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2350 cattle, 1300 sheep, 14,370 
quarters of beef from Boston; 3372 cattle, 3650 
sheep, 23,170 quarters of beef from New York ; 
554 cattle, 1100 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 
700 cattle, 550 sheep from Portland ; 360 cattle 
from Newport News ; and 2355 cattle, 1191 sheep 
from Montreal; a total of 969i cattle, 6691 sheep« 
38,640 quarters of beef from all ports; 5480 cattle, 
5000 sheep, 32,082 quarters of beef went to Liver- 
pool; 2419 cattle, 635 sheep, 5458 quarters of beef 
to London ; 6@2 cattle to Glasgow ; 200 cattle to 
Hull; 351 cattle, 152 sheep to Manchester ; 1100 
quarters of beef to Southampton; 251 cattle, 204 
sheep to Bristol ; 380 cattle to Cardiff ; 700 sheep 
to Havre; and 8 cattle to Bermuda. 

—tThe State of Pennsylvania now owns a for- 
est reserve of 324,000 acres. 

——Cranberries wili bring a better price than 
usual on account of the scarcity of other fruit and 
a short crop of berries. 

—tThe Board of Health of New York city is 
conducting experiments at its bacteriological 
laboratory to test Dr. Koch’s statement that 
human tubercle bacilli will not readily infect 
cows and calves. So far, experiments show Dr. 
Koch to be correct. 

—Receipts of sheep at Chicago for week end- 
ing Oct. 5 were 111,450, making the highest mark 
on record. The receipts at the four markets were 
12,000 larger than the previous week, which was 
the second largest on record. 

—Revised returns show the population of 
Canada to be not less than 53 millions. Increase 
in Ontario will be about 75,000. 

— New postal cards are shortly tobe issued 
bearing the vignette of President McKinley. 
—Sheep are stilllower. Prime native wethers 
are quoted in Chicago at $3.65 to 83.75. The 
supply is very heavy, mostly western. Choice 
spring lambs, command $4.60 to $4.75; common, 
$3.25 to 3.75; feeding stock, $3 to $3.15; feeding 
lambs, $3.85 to $4.10. 

— Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 300 tubs of butter to Hamburg 
and 11,004 boxes of cheese, of which 6396 went to 
Liverpool, 178 to Southampton, 998 to Bristol, 
1109 to ‘Hull, 261 to Manchester and 1783 to 
Glasgow. 

——A bulletin issued by the census office says 
that 3612.6 square miles out of the 4845 in the 
State of Connecticut are in farms, a little less 
than three-fourths of the whole, but of this less 
than seven per cent. is under the plow. About 
three times as much land is in hay as in all other 
crops. Pastures and woodlands occupy nearly 
three-fourths of the farm area. There are 26,948 
farms,valued at $97,425,068, of which 44,983,560 
is in buildings, and $52,441,508 is the value of 
land and other improvements beside buildings. 
The farm products of 1899 were valued at $28,- 
276,948, of which $7,090,188 was the product of 
farm animals, to which may be added enough o 
poultry and eggs, animals sold for slaughter, 
honey and wax, to bring animal products up to 
$11,651,359, or over one-half the income from the 
farms. The tobacco crop was valued at $3,074,- 
022. The land improvements, buildings, imple- 
ments, machinery and live stock July 1, 1900, was 
valued at $113,305,580. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 











choice fresh at 22 cents, fair to good 17 to 20 
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ANGORA KITTENS. 


From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for 
stamp. Address, 

YALNUT RIDGE FARMS C@., 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page LTllustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te Deo It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Reemng oultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of ape Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 
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MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Besten, Mass. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 

account of the turkey,—«ts deve 

from the wild state to the various breeds, 

and complete directions for breeding, 
eg, rearing and marketing these 

beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. Itis based Gocsperionte 
of the most success: Mey mse | 
and as raisers of turkeys for 

The orteo-winniog pepers out of nearly 
200 essays submi 'y the most success- 
fal terkey in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 

country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
Address . 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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; The Hub is enriched with a ‘number of 
new citizens. “ 


Judge Dewey has no occasion to be afraid | 
of the camera. 





ee 
Mr. Doogue’s cotton venture is lucrative 


in press notices. 








> 

Bishop McCabe has looked deeply into the 
heart of the oston City Council. 

— in ina 

The late Queen Victoria’s fondness for | 
John Brown was not a token of her interest 
in the United States. 

Si ain 

We all remember what happened in 1492, 
but howmany of us remember the exact 
date on which it happened ? 

— ad - 

Sir Thomas will have cups enough to go 
round when he has company, even if he 
doesn’t take home the one he came after. 

sc si lca 

‘The headline statement that a man fell 
dead immediately after dinner in a local | 
hotel is not over-complimentary to the 


hostelry. 











_ oo —_——- 

Itis whispered that the model just now 
most popular with New York artists comes 
from Boston, and also that she poses only 
in costume, which proves it. 

~~ 

The Woman’s Club House Corporation 
eontinues to have difficulty in matching its 
special meetings with the requirements pro- 
vided in the by-laws. 

oo eo 

It is proposed to copyright the famous 
s* white ribbon.’’ The proposal would seem 
to indicate that temperance is growing in 
popularity. 

-~>- 

The evidence of the court of inquiry may 
eventually lead the Board of American Mis- 
sionaries to detail some of its members for 
service in the home navy. 
~7~fo a 

In view of the adventures of a Greek 
scholar, recently arrived in New York, it 
will be remembered that the Greeks were 
ever admirers of beauty. 

— — —-s — 

We hear with terror that M. Santos-Du- 
mond is perfecting his invention. One must 
draw a line somewhere, and we prefer our 
sky unmixed with racing machines. 

-~>- 





The question of marriage and divorce has 
gone over till the next Episcopal conven- 
tion. Joyous divorce has at least three 
more years of undisturbed existence, 

: oma 

A contemporary takes comfort in the fact 
that the Alger history will never be dram- 
atized. But why not, provided that pub- 
lie interest made the venture potentially 


profitable ? 
—_——— a_i 


Nothing stirs up college alumni more busily 
than the honorary degree. The process 
brings to light an unfortunately large 
amount of undignified expression of opin- 


ion. 
-~->- = 


Senator Depew’s remarks on the receipt 
of the latest photograph of his betrothed are 


sufficiently enthusiastic, but Cupid levels 
the eloquence even of the most golden 
tongued. 

~>- 4) 


The recent messenger girls experiment in 
Bridgeport would seem tv show that the 
only place for messenger girls is on the 
stage, and even then the audience is sup- 
posed to mistake them for boys. 

eS ees 

That the Bulgarian bandits are of gentle- 
manly instincts is shown by the fact that 
although they took care to announce the 
new arrival in camp to those immediately 
interested, they forgot to mention the sex. 
~>+ ——~ 

President Roosevelt is threatened with a | 
deluge of post-cards demanding action 
toward ending the Boer war. ‘The prospect | 
is unpleasant for the White House postman, 
but the movement would add a good bit to | 
the postoftice receipts. 

> oO 

Thievery has turned its attention to the | 
‘inwards ”’ of the automobile, but the ma- | 
jority of men are unmoved by the intelli- | 
gence. ‘ Let the galled automobile wince,”’ | 
say they, “our withers are unwrung.” 

What a pity that the new rubber stamps | 
cannot be ready in time for the State elec- | 
tion. Novelty charms even an unconsci- 
entious citizen, and who so bold as to resist 
an opportunity to try anything so tempting | 
as a new rubber stamp. 


> 
o> 


Lynn has the youngest member of the | 
W.cC.T. U. With all respect to the organ- 
ization, it must be noted that the new mem- 
ber has been enrolled before reaching the | 
age of consent. 
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The Anti-Tammany campaign in Gotham 
has a stalwart recruit in Mark Twain. The 
humorist is a marked exception to the rule | 
that demands youth for progress, but that is 
perhaps due to the fact that Mr. Clemens is 
always young. 








~>-o 

Madame Wu Ting Fang will now share 
her husband’s honors as a dinner guest. If 
one may judge by her photograph she will 
be also an important influence in settling 
the Chinese question, at least from the point 
of view of society. 


> 
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With so many people devoting themselves 
to the suppression of questionable activi- 
ties, we would like to suggest that the Kat- 
zenjammer kids of the Sunday Comic are a 
powerful agency for the encouragement of 
disrespect toward parents. 

-~2a --—-— 

The story of Musolino, the famous robber 
who is reported to have been captured by 
the Italian Government after several years 
of effort, will arouse considerable sympathy 
among those who have still a certain tender 
feeling for Robin Hood. The cases are not 
dissimilar. 





~~? oe 

The New England building at Vassar is | 
reported to have a piece of the original | 
Plymouth Rock incorporated in it. We will 
not say that the building is not an appro- | 
priate place for the historic fragment, but 
just how did it get separated from the orig- | 


inal rock ? Retet 


—— 2 eo 

That was a peculiar accident by which a 

wet football, punted into the globe of an 

electric light, became the means of electro- 

euting the young man who tried to recover 

it; but it can hardly be used as campaign 
material by opponents of the game. 





Popular authors would be pleased to see 
the conflict that takes place at the seven- 


|/no way is it so 


| this belief that Christian 
| sway over multitudes of hearts and minds. 


| letter from which we have quoted show 





day book desk in the Public Library when 


one of the “ latest ’’ books is placed on the 
shelves. Then is the moment when it is well 
to be tall and of a long reach; it is only by 
purchase or a fluke that the short woman at- 
tains the most popular volume. 


» 
>>> 


Resolutions of approval or disapproval 
arenow in order among those who feel per- 
sonally concerned in Booker Washington’s 
dinner at the White House. To a Euro- 
pean, however, the fact that President 





| Roosevelt and Mr. Washington have dined 
| together, officially or otherwise, will appear 


somewhat above such resolutions. He will 
be inclined to say ‘* Why shouldn’t they ?”’ 


ss 
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Poor’s Manual says that at the beginning 





| of 1901 there were 194,975 miles of American 


railroads, un increase during the year of 
3503 miles, the largest increase since 1892, 
excepting 1899, which was a little over four 
thousand miles. The earnings of all the 
roads during 1900 was $551,020,460, and pay- 
ments $458,460,571, leaving a surplus of 
$92,559,889. Weare accustomed to think of 
the New York Central Railroad as one of the 
principal trunk lines with large amount of 
through freight, but of the 42,401,356 tons 
that were handled in 1900, there were 
36,307,230 tons of local freight and 6,094,126 
tons of through freight. 


eee 


The Church and The Working Classes. | 


Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., LL. D., 
dean of Canterbury, has written thus upon 
the relations of the Church and the working 
classes: 

‘“*The working classes form the vast 
majority of the nation. There are all the 
laborers seattered throughout the length 
and breadth of our lands engaged in the | 
actual culture of the soil. There are hun- | 
dreds of thousands of ,all ages engaged in | 
our manufactories anf in large workshops 
of every kind. There are the countless in- 
habitants of the slums and poorer regions of 
our great cities. Therecan be no doubt that | 
there is a great deal of smouldering discon- | 
tent in these classes of working men and 
women, and that they are to a certain ex- 
tent left untouched by the immediate influ- 
ence of the church.”’ 

What this learned divine says of England 
is largely applicable to our own country. | 
The condition of our laboring classes is far 
from satisfactory. We must admit that 
there is a growth of socialistic movements, 
and that a dangerous bias has been given 
to our political system by unlimited and | 
indiscriminate immigration. 

Toreach the toiling multitudes and ele- 
vate their physical, mental, moral and spir- 
itual condition is, indeed, a gigantie prob- 
lem, well worthy of the best efforts of the 
church. Unfortunately, we see in many 
quarters a lamentable spirit of laissez-faire, 
an inadequate sense otf individual responsi- 
bility, a complacent contentment with per- 
sonal respectability, a stolid aloofness from 
the interests of the majority, and a passive 
acquiescence in their miseries. And here 
let us define what we designate by the term 
© the Church.’’ 

We mean not merely the clergy or the ad- 
herents of this or that party or denomina- 
tion, but ** the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people’? who sincerely ‘ profess and 
call themselves Christians.’’ It has been 
said that the Episcopal Church is the church 
for the rich but not for the poor, and there 
is some truth in this assertion. Doubtless 
more than one reason exists why the Church 
seems to be losing her hold on the laboring 
classes. We think that the Book of 
Common Prayer, though its language is 
stately and beautiful, is in some respects 
unsuited to the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of the workingman. A simpler and 
more attractive form of service might be 
used to advantage in the poorer sections of 
our great cities. 

We think, too, that there should be 
fewer sermons that minister to intellect- 


ual gratification and more discourses 
upon the simple gospel of Christ, 
without which no man can be _ saved, 


The forms of religion are good 
as they go, but they should not be mis- 
taken for religion itself, nor the hillocks of 
time for the mountains of eternity. 
duty towards the working classes the Church 


| must exhibit greater reality, greater enthu- 


siasm and greater self-sacrifice. Reality 
doos not put trivialities first and essentials 
afterwards, nor allow a mere formula of 


|comradeship in work and 
| ideals. Very seldom, too, has either party to 





Roosevelt’s strenuousness has already done 
a great deal of good in this country. The 
word, to be sure, has fallen into misuse 
latterly. When our President first em- 
ployed the adjective strenuous to qualify 
the life that seemed to him ideal, he meant 
to exalt that type of character which refuses 
to be one of the world’s “ dumb-driven 
cattle,” insisting ever on being “up and 
doing,”’ whether the result be the making of 
a hero or of a respectable failure. Behind it 
all was the thought of the Browning lines: 
But only try; the trying will suffice; 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life. 
The real Roosevelt strenuousness is that 
of character and not of achievement, and it 
has no quarrel with such ideals of brother- 


hood through peace as are set forth in the 
Outlook letter. The well-rounded character 


combines indeed both elements, applying 
the quality of strenuousness to its own un- 
dertakings, and aiming always for tolerance 
and harmony in that which has to do with 
the faults and foibles of others. 
ee 
Student Friendship. 


Of truly beautiful significance was it that 
at the dedication of the Harvard Union the 
other evening, Charles Francis Adams, a 
life-long friend of the club’s donor, Major 
Higginson, should have spoken in an un- 
usually confidential way of what this friend- 
ship has meant to him, and that Major Hig- 
ginson should have responded in like spirit, 
ashe gave to his university a home for 
|the harboring of student friendship, 
|a clubhouse, bearing over its entrance 
‘the noble motto, “Many For All.” 
| Student friendship is one of the sweet- 
est things in life, and the manor woman 
who knows it not misses what is indeed a 
precious boon. For the friendship started 
in college or school days is usually founded 
on two very important factors in the bond, 
Sympathy in 











such a friendship any hope of material gain 
as a result of the alliance, and from this very 
fact both friends know at once that it is the 


| qualities inherent in their personalities that 


attract each to the other. 
So during the college years the affection 
between two youths who are friends grows 


quietly and naturally, neither saying much | 





about it, but both standing ready at any | 


time to do for the other any slight or great 
service that may offer. Yet these two, who 
care particularly for each other, will not, if 


| they are wise and normal, stand in their 


branches will have-room to spread without 
overhanging the lands of your neighbors. 
For, in the eyes of the law, “‘ when a ma 
owns the soil, he owns it from the centre of 
the earth to the highest point in the heav 
ens.”’— 


a 
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Marketing in Porto Rico. 


The market is the centre of life in all 
Porto Rican towns, and judging by the 
description given by the author of ‘‘ Porto 
Rico and the West Indies,”’ life there must 
be both varied and entertaining. 

As the buyers increase, the conversation 
rolls out until finally it becomes a perfect 
tumult. Everybody seems to be talking to 
everybody else, and for the moment the vis- 
itor’s mind leaps from the Plaza to the Stock 
Exchange in Wall street on a busy morning. 
The same spirit underlies both. Those who 
have wish to sell at the highest price, and 
those who have not wish to buy at the low- 
est price. 

Excitement brings out queer mixtures of 
abuse and courtesy. Such expressions as 
‘the illustrious thief,” ‘‘ noble pig,’ ‘‘ ex- 
traordinary miser,”’ ‘* black Jew,” *‘ heathen 
Moor,” “atrocious negro,’’ “commercial 
hog,” ‘‘unspeakable donkey,” ‘ineffable 
cow,”’ and other phrases fill the air. 

The funniest part of it all comes when the 
buyer and the seller begin to quarrel over 
the amount necessary for a family. They 
have agreed upon the unitary price, but 
the buyer insists that his or her family 
can live upon one pound, while the seller 
declares that the family must take two 
ounds or die, or else, when the opposite 
kind of a bargain is struck, the peasant 
is certain that a pound will be enough 
for a family of three, and will, in fact, sup- 
port five, while the housewife or servant 
vows with tears that each memberof the 
family can eat two pounds and then feel 
hungry and want more. This style of bar- 





gaining, based upon the sizeof the family | 


and the dimension of appetites, is anovelty 
to sightseers from America. 


The market closes at eleven, and toward | 


the last the character of the customers 
changes greatly. In the early morning and 
up to nine o’clock the buyers are evidently 
people who have money and are willing to 
pay fair prices. They are followed by a 








JAINT SAVES MONEY. It 
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pro- 


tects your property and improves its 


Buildings kept well 


painted last longer ; without protection from 


In painting, labor is two thirds of the 
It is a waste of money to put any- 
thing but the best paint on your buildings, 

The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 
list of brands which are genuine) and Pure 
Linseed Oil. This will protect your build 
ings longer and better than any other 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD com 


Pamphlet sent iree 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
BEYMER-BA' wr 
Pittsourgh. 
DAVIS 
Pittsburgh. 
— Pittsburgh a e 
LNOHOR . Pp arance., 
} Cincinnati. 
CCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC e 
ome weather and sun they will soon decay. 
CROOKLYN 
New York 
JEWETT t 
ULSTER cost. 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } cn 
SHIPMAN — 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
BF” SEAL 
SC UPHERN 
JOuN 2. LEWIS & BROS 00 ? 4 
voney 9 alpha. | Known paint material. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem. Mass. 
CORNELL etn PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
KENTUCKY upon application. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





is leading many of the stock feeders to rush 


The shortage of the corn crop in the West | republic have been attacked by a disease 


that is causing alarm, and appropriations 


off their stock without waiting to proper] y | have been voted to study it. 


mand at full rates. One grower, Mr. David 
Rankin of Tarkio, Mo., knownas the “ cattle 
king,”’ and as one of the largest, if not the 
very largest farmer in the West, who has 
as a farm more than one hundred thousand 
acres of the finest land in the Platte river 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 





second class, who have little money, and | 


who want to buy the inferior and cheaper 


| articles left by early comers. 


friendship apart from their fellow-students. | 


Always there will be many other twos and | £9: , 
|ceiveas a charity from the good-natured 


threes sharing in their good times, and only 
when the need arises will it become evident 
that there is between these two, who are 


more than comiades, a bond akin to that of | 


Damon and Pythias. 

Evidences that ties like that of the two 
noble youths of old exist even today are 
often to be met with if you are attuned to 
their recognition. A young Englishman, 
talking the other day of his native land, 
with homesick longing in his every tone, 
pulled from his pocket and opened before 
the writer the back cover of his watch. 
There smiled out,—not the lad’s mother or 
sister—or sweetheart, even, no, ‘‘ my dear 
chum, the best friend I have in the world,— 
if he were only here with me!’’ This was 
certainly a friendship of the Damon and 
Pythias type, a waiting only opportunity, 
one felt quite sure, to serve the loved one to 
any extent. 

** Looking baek in life,’’ said Major Hig- 
ginson in his speech of Wednesday evening, 
“T can see no earthly good which has 
come to me so great, sosweet, so uplifting, 
so consoling, as the friendship of the men 
and the women whom | have known well 
and loved, friends who have been equally 
ready to give and receiye kind offices and 
timely council. May you young men 
see visions and dream dreams, and may 


' you keep steadily burning the fire of high 


as far | 


In her | 


” 


ideals, enthusiasm and hope. 

These two sentences, linked, perhaps by 
chance, in the address from which we have 
been quoting are interesting as setting forth 
two theories of friendship, the Baconian 
and the Emersonian, so to speak, both of 
which must in some measure, at least, char- 
acterize, it seems to us, every deepest and 
best friendship. Bacon, it will be remem- 


| bered, argues that the best friendship is that 


benevolence to take the place of strenuous | 


action. 





+> o 
Roosevelt as a Peace Lover. 


In view of the general notion that our new | 
President is nothing so much as he is stren- | 
uous,—which, to the popular mind, has come 
to mean fond of fight.for the fight’s own 
sake,—it is very interesting to read in a let- 
ter sent last March to a gentleman inti- | 
mately connected with a movement to pro- | 
mote brotherhood through peace Mr. Roose- 
velt’s admirable sentiments on the matter of 
harmony. This letter, published in the 
current’Outlook, says in part: ‘‘ The forces | 
that tell for good should not be dissi- 
pated by clashing among themselves. In 
absolutely certain 
that we will worse than nullify our | 
powers, as by permitting the upgrowth | 
of hostility and division based on creed or | 
race origin. Jew and Gentile, Protestant | 
and Catholic, if we only have the root of | 
right thinking in us, we are bound to stand | 
shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand in | 
the effort to work out aright the problem of | 
our national existence, and to direct for | 
good and not for evil the half-unknown | 
social forces which have been quickened | 
into power by our complex and tremendous | 
industrial development.” 

These words, written to an individual by | 
an individual, may be held to show the real | 
tenor of our President’s mind, and what- | 
ever apprehension may be felt by those who | 
have come to link Roosevelt’s name with 
the phrase ‘‘ strenuous life,” taking these | 
words to indicate a spirit of aggression in 
the man, may surely be banished by the 
sterling and sincere sentiments here ad- 
vanced by him. 

Many there are who believe that inthe de- 
velopment of mankind is now being evolved 
a type of life in which the moraland spirit- 
ual qualities shall be more predominant 
than they have been in the past. It is to 
Science owes its 


** Asa man thinketh in his heart, sois he,” 
they argue with considerable truth. And 
others there are who believe and preach 
that from love always emanates a spirit that 
makes for harmony and righteousness. 
Roosevelt’s sentiments as reflected in the 


clearly that at bottom the new President be- 
lieves as thoroughly as did the man whose 
place he has juc* come to occupy, that 
it is ‘in concord, tin discord ”’ that our 
national welfare lies. Of both; indeed, it 
may be said that they 

Having fought and bledin Freedom’s cause, 

Now, when the storm of war is gone, 

Would enjoy the peace their valor won. 





None the less, it is undoubtedly true that 


which shares both joys and griefs, ‘‘ For this 
redoubleth Joyes and cutteth Griefes in 
Halfes.”?” Emerson, on the other hand, re- 
marks that he cannot afford to speak much 
with his friend, saying, ‘‘I do with my 
friends as I do with my books, 1 would have 
them where I can find them but I seldom 
use them. Though I prize = my 
friends, I cannot afford to talk with them 


'and study their visions lest I lose my own. 


The condition which high friendship de- 
mands is ability to do without it.” 

It is the pride of student friendship as the 
years go by that it stands ever ready to 
serve and sympathize, and it is its glory that, 
whether the intercourse be frequent or in- 
frequent, intimate or well-nigh abandoned, 
it still stands. Such bonds are blithely 
made, very often, but they are not easily 
loosed. True student friendship is in its 
essence eternal. 





~—_-<> 
Trees Near Boundary Lines. 

Trees are real property and belong to the 
owner of the ground upon which the trunks 
stund. Ifthe trunks stand wholly within 
one man’s boundaries, the whole of the 
trees belong to him, even though the 
branches may overhang and the roots feed 
upon the soil of another. But aland owner 
need not suffer the nuisance of overhanging 
branches; he may abateit by cutting them 
off. 

In planting his orchard a farmer placed 
one row of- trees close to the fence which 
divided his land from his neighbor’s. While 
the trees were small they caused no trouble; 
but when they grew large, the branches ex- 
tended out over the neighbor’s land and_ be- 
came a source of annoyance to him. One 
fall, when the trees were loaded with fine 
fruit, the neighbor’s boys commenced to 





| take apples from the overhanging branches; 
'and the wife of the owner of the orchard, 
| being a hasty woman, scolded the boys and 


said some mean things about the neighbor’s 
amily. This started a very bitter quarrel. 

A few days after scolding the boys the 
woman crossed the division fence for a 
basket of apples, and was ordered out. 
Upon learning this, her husband went to an 
attorney, and was told that, although the 
apples belonged to him, by crossing the 
fence to get them he made himself a tres- 
passer; so the fine fruit fell off and rotted 
on the ground. 

The next spring, the neighbor, while 
plowing under the overhanging branches 
of the apple trees, scratched one of his 
horses badly. This made him angry, and he 
sawed off all of the offending branches, 
straight above the fence. Then the owner of 
the trees again sought advice, but learned 
that he had no remedy. The trees looked 
very unsymmetrical, with the branches 
on one side all gone, but the neighbor 
had only exercised a legal right. When 
you plant trees, pinot them far enough 
within your own boundaries so that the 


/ usual amount. 





This second class gives way in turn to the 
very poor, and even to beggars who expect 


to get something for a few cents, or to re- | 


farmers enough of the unsold produce to 
keep them alive for another day. 


——*, 


The potato crop seems to be proving much 
better than was expected. Long Island 
farmers report about 150 barrels per acre, 
and they are getting about seventy cents a 
bushel in New York city, the freight aver- 
aging about nine cents a bushel. In New 
Jersey they sell mostly in barrels of three 
bushels, at $1.75 a barrel. Ohio and the 
Southwest have a light crop, but Northern 
and Eastern States are supplying them. 
Michigan farmers are getting about fifty 
cents a bushel at home, but the freight to 
New York is eighteen cents, and it will be 
no object for Eastern buyers to go there for 
them until prices here advance about ten 
they can be bought at forty 
Potatoes are not sold on com- 
mission very often now. The farmers know 
what he will get before they leave the 
farm, and the dealer before the car moves. 
Farmers are the speculators in potatoes, 
and when in the cellar hold them until the 


cents, or 
cents there. 


| purchase, and who will feed about twenty 
| thousand cattle this fall and winter, says he 
| never has put cattle on the market that were 
| not good enough to bring very near the top 
prices, and he does not mean to this year. 
| He thinks he can do it with as handsome 
| profits as he has had in any year. He has 
just ordered a little lot of one thousand tons | 
of cotton-seed meal from points in Texas, | 
| which he intends to use as the chief in- | 
gredient in a ration for his cattle that will | 
| be a substitute for corn, and he believes will | 
| make a better quality of meat at less cost | 
and in shorter time than he could do it with | 
; corn. Some of the leading feeders ave buy- | 
| ing both cattle and feed in southwestern 
Texas, and expect to make money in doing 
so, and we believe they will. 
san ag 

Now that the haying and harvesting are 
over and there is agood second crop of 
grass in the meadows, not really worth | 
mowing, but in many places so thick that it 


' will prove an impediment in the way when | 


price suits them, sometimes a little too long | 


if they will not accept the price when mar- 
ket is steady. From the middle of May to 
the middle of June Northern markets get 
potatoes from Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina. For the next month, or to July 
20, North Carolina and Virginia have a sup- 
ply. After that date Long Island and 
southern Jersey supply the demand until 
the New England and New York crops are 
ready. About half of the Southern crop 
that reaches New York city is sent North, 
but Northern crops sent there are not in ex- 
cess of the local trade. 
gui 
We have had nothing to say about the 
yacht races, although they have been an 
absorbing topic of the general 
sation in Boston during the past week, 
as we felt no literal interest in them because 
we much prefer to do our work or take 
our pleasure on the solid land than on the 
restless sea. But now that they have been 
ended, we will say that we think there are 








conver- | 


trying to mow clean next summer, why not 
let the horses have a run on it. They do not 
feed as closely as cattle or sheep. The 
ground is not soft enough to be injured by 
their tread, and the bite of green food, if 
they do not get enough to give them 
a colic, will do them good. It will have 
about the same effect on their diges- 
tive organs as apples in winter and berries 
in the spring have upon the man whose 
hard labors have made it seem necessary for 


him to eat hearty food while at work. We 
are not vegetarians, but we believe in the 


old doctrine that having both cutting and 
grinding teeth we are adapted to both vege- 
tables and meat. The horse has teeth as 
well adapted to eating green grass as dry 
hay and corn, and a week or two at grass 
will refresh him and make him feel like a 
eolt again. Do not turn him out too hungry 
lest he over eat, but give it too him as a sort 
of treat in addition to his regular food. 


> 
>> 





The Canadians are very free with their ad- | 
vice as to changes in the Ameriean tariff. 
They want to enjoy the privileges and profits 
of one of our own States without shoulder- 
ing any of the taxes or expense attached to 
membership in our Republic. They are so 
much in love with John Bull that they con- | 
ecoct a preferential -tariff whereby Great 
Britain enjoys a thirty-three per cent. dis- | 
count on all the goods she sends to Canada. | 
Unele Sam is then invited to sit at the same 
table and pay thirty-three per cent. more 
duty on goods shipped into Canada than John | 
Bull. Guess not. Canada only buys of us 
what she must haveor what sheneeds. Her 
people won’t buy all English goods, they | 
prefer American. It would be the greatest 
folly to permit Canadian farm produce or 
forest products entry free into this country, | 


simply to ruin our Northern and Eastern 


farmers and lumbermen. Canada would | 


| give us no more trade than now. as she will | 


certain points in them worthy of congrat- | 
| fifty per cent. preferential tariff. . 


ulation. All true Americans must rejoice 


that the cup was won by the American- | 


built boat, but there are other points that 


we think we can point to with greater | 


pride. Although the trial races revealed 
the fact that the spars on the racing yachts 
had been reduced below the limit of safety, 
the races passed off without any accident 
in either of the contesting boats, and that 
there were no collisions between the boats 
on which there were spectators viewing 
the races. 
gusting squabbles about fair play as have 
occurred once before, and no recriminations 
after the contest as to 
was evidently a fair and 
test between parties who were fair and 
square, and whether victory went to the 
better boat, the better sailing master or 
the better crew, should not deprive the 
designer or those in charge of the craft of 
the laurels they have won. Fair play ina 
sport is as much to be desired as in,busi- 
ness, and we want no. victories won 
without it. 
oe 


It is said that there are 453 named varie- 
ties of apples, and some sixty or seventy of 
these find their way to New York markets, 
and there may be more coming among the 
mixed lots, windfalls and other cheap goods. 


many come to that market and to Boston 
that would not have been marketed last year 


| perts of the Department of Agriculture in | drying, cooking and canning. 


do her best to foree her trade in British 
channels and may soon give John. Bull a 


~~_<o 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 
A curious coincidence learned by the ex- | 


fit it for market. This results in low prices | 
for the low grades of beef, while that well | number of our experiment stations, as well 
fattened as it should be will be in good de- | 


| is the sudden wilting of the foliage. 


| plant may become affected. 
| Sults in the death of the plant. 


“* This disease has been investigated at a 


as by experts of this division, personally, so 
that we have been able to judge whereof we 
speak in treating its attacks. 

“The disease attacks the egg plant, to- 
mato, Irish potato and ‘allied plants. The 
first conspicuous indication of this disease 
This 
may occur ona single shoot, or the whole 
It usually re- 
If the plant 
is young, the stem generally shrivels, changes 
toa yellowish green, and finally becomes 
black. The disease seems to progress 





; more rapidly in young than inold plants 


andin hot weather than in cold. If the 
stems are cut transversely the woody tissue 
will be seen to be brown or black. In the 
case of the potato the tuber is also attacked 
and destroyed. An offensive soft rot often 
follows the dark discoloration. Potato 
beetles and other leaf-eating insects are 
supposed, I; believe, to be a means of 
spreading the disease, and so, therefore, its 
spread may be checked by combating them. 


| The removal and burning of all tops anda 


rotation of crops I would also recommend 
as a remedy.”’ 

“Is this not the disease, Mr. Woods, which 
has caused so much famine in Ireland when 
the potato crop has been a failure? ”’ 

** No, this is not the same species. The 
disease which has given Ireland so much 
trouble is one that attacked the tops of the 
plant, and not the roots, as this one does. 
I might say thedisease referred to by Con- 
sul Covert is caused by poor drainage, 
most frequently in the South, or rather 
middle Southern sections. It acts slowly, 
but surely, and once it gets a hold in a par- 
ticular portion of the country, the devasta- 
tion caused by it will be tremendous. 


The Department of Agriculture is about 
to issue a bulletin on meats and meat prod- 
ucts at the Paris Exposition of 1900, by 
Major Henry E. Alvord, the chief of the 
dairy division. The bulletin, while of a 
subject which has been discussed in the 
various periodicals to a great extent, is one 
that is indeed interesting, describing the 
difficulties which the department encoun- 
tered in securing ample room for its ex- 
hibit of meats and the arrangements  per- 
fected whereby there could always be on 
hand at Paris a supply of refrigerated beef, 
pork, lamb, eggs and poultry 

How difficult this was, Major 
states, no one can imagine until he takes 
into consideration that in many parts 
of Europe domestic refrigerators are un- 
known, and merchants are almost equally 


Alvord 


| ignorant of refrigeration as a means of pre- 


serving perishable food products. In Paris 
during the unusually severe summer of 1900 


| the losses of butchers’ meats were enor- 
| mous simply from the lack of ordinary re- 


frigeration methods. On one Saturday in 


| July, thirty thousand pounds of fresh meat 


were condemned by the sanitary inspec- 
tors at a single large market in Paris. 
As a result of this experience, combined 
with the lessons of the Exposition, of which 
this American meat exhibit was a potent 
factor, a government commission has been 
constituted by the French Ministry of agri- 
culture, to investigate and report upon the 
economy of refrigeration and cold storage as 
related to producers, commerce and con- 
sumers. 

In addition tothe exhibit of fresh meats, 
ete., there wasa large display of meats 
lastingly preserved by salting, smoking, 
No. other 


| the tour of the Orient is the fact that, while | country exhibited meats or meat products 


| 
| 


and the coast region have never cultivated a | 


| taste for butter and cheese, yet they have | 


| the natives of China, Japan, the Philippines | which could at all compare with the dis- 


plays from the United States. There were 
afew exhibits of smoked meats, one from 


;made up this discrepancy by their over-! England being particularly creditable and 


| 
! 


.. ng | fondness for condensed milk. | 
There have been no such dis- | 


A few years after the process of condens- 


ling milk was discovered, the natives of 


the facts. It | 
square con- | 


| equal terms in supplying these commodities, 


| do. 


Japan, China and the East generally soon 
cultivated a liking for it, and today con- 
densed milk is more popular and in greater 
demand in these countries than is any 
other western product. Thousands of cans 
are shipped from San_ Franciseo to 
the ports of China and Japan and to! 
Manila every week, and in supplying | 

| 


this trade the United States hold the 
monopoly. But in’ regard to butter and 
cheese, while the outlook is bright, say ofti- | 
cials of the department, still it is hardly 
possible for us to compete with Australia on 


for the reason that that country lies several 
thousand miles nearer the markets than we | 
But when it comes to Japan American | 


: : | dairy products, it is believed, will be able to | 
In a season of shortage like this, there are | 


unless as windfalls to the cheaper class of | 
trade, or cheap restaurants for immediate | 


use, or as cider apples. 
total sales, so that with about one-fourth of 
a crop, sales may be nearly one-half the 
There are many who buy 
without much knowledge of the quality of 
the fruit, but want good-looking apples, 
preferring the bright colored or red 
apples. Thus the Ben Davis, York Im- 
perial, Missouri Pippin and Winesap are 
among the favorites, and Spitzenberg, Bell- 
flower, Gillyflower, Spy and Pound Sweet- 
ing are not in demand according to their 
merits. The Greenings still hold some of 
their oldtime popularity as their merits are 
well known, as are alsothe Roxbury Russets 
and Golden Russets, those oldtime, long- 
keeping apples that scarcely appear until all 
others are gone. Cold storage is extending 
the time of apples in the market so that long 
keeping is not as important as it once was, 
but when these varieties are in storage, they 
will prolong the season nearly or quite until 
new apples are ready for the market. 


This increases the | 





| can population in the principal seaports 


terms. 


compete with Australian butter on equal | 
| 
As above stated, the natives have culti- | 


vated little taste for butter or for cheese, so 
that the sales of these products are made 
mostly for the large European and Ameri- 


from Nagasaki to Singapore, who up until 
a very short time ago depended entirely on 
Australia for their supply. Now that the 
agents from the United States are in the 
field, it is stated that both dealers and cus- 
tomers are willing to buy American butter 
and cheese, and in a majority of cases have 
expressed a preference for these two prod- 
ucts sent there from the United States. 


Mr. Albert F. Woods, the Vegetable 
Pathologist of the Department of Agricult- 
ure, did not seem to be ready to receive any 
visitors the other day, as his division is ina 
chaotic condition owing to moving day. 
His new quarters are now opposite the de- 
partment on B street, ina building but re- 
cently completed. 

*Yes,’”’ said Mr. Woods, ‘‘I have seen the 
report of Consul Covert from Lyons, France, 
that the potatoes in certain portions of that 





| agreement 


the best of its kind in the Exposition. 

The result of our comprehensive exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition, Major Alvord con- 
tinues, must be of material benefit to the 
export trade of this country in meats and 
meat products. Almost every day mer- 
chants from various countries could be 
found making minute examinations, taking 
notes of particular products or forms of 
products, and the addresses of packers, 
Applications were numerous from persons 
who wished to form business connec- 
tion with an American house, for the 
purpose of introducing their goods. ‘The 
effect at the French capital itself was 
marked and quite unexpected. Among 
the many instances, examples may be cited: 
An order was given for a trial lot of several! 
hundred hams, with the assurance that i! 
these proved equal to the samples examined 
at the exhibit, a contract would be made 


whereby five thousand a month for a 
couple of years could be sent to a 
Paris house. <A Chicago firm closed an 


with a Paris buyer for fifty 
thousand @ases of sausage or over five 
million pounds. The commissary-genera! 
of the French army visited the United States 
animal-food exhibit twice, accompanied b) 
experts from his department, and spent se\ 
eral hours in closely examining various 
products and preparations. In this, as in 
numerous other cases, the surplus exhibit 
material anu sample packages, generous!) 
and wisely contributed by exhibitors, were 
used as specimens to very great advantage. 
But with American fresh meats the con- 
ditions were different. While the whole- 
sale merchants and retail butchers paid 
much attention to it and acknowledged the 
superiority of our beef, and were even will- 
ing to purchase, yet the cattle growers 
of the Republic and the Government of 
France, ever watchful of her agricultural 
interests, is so opposed to the intro- 
duction of fresh meats and all food animals 
that everything possible, short of absolute 
prohibition, is done to prevent this traffic. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Markets. 





LIVE STOCK AT WATKRTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending Oct. 23, 1901. 


\LS OF 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
ek. 3450 12,190 260 24,337 1703 
ek..3545 7,502 135 21,506 1652 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
llow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
_ $5.5005.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
ility, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
75; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 33.00@ 
Western steers, 4} @64c. 


s AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
3.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 


=50.004.65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
~10020; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
=) 7 40, 
»p—Per pound, live weight, 2} @3c; extra, 
. sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
mbs, 34 @54e. 
Hous—Per pound, 64 @S}e, live weight, 
_ wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
i hogs, Sa@8ie. 
CALVES—34 @6}e Pp Ib. 
YES 


» SKINS— 75¢ @$1.50; dairy skins, 40a 60¢c, 


Low—Brighton, 4@5e )) tb; country lots, 2@ | 
~ a. . ~ | J. MeFlynn, 3 fancy cows, $55 each; 2 at $55 each; 


bh SKINS—35.4 We. 
\RLINGS—104a 15e. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
town..1611 10,800 3,169 939 390 
ton -1839 1,390 21,168 Tb4 120 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Waine. W Laveck 40 

4t Brighton. Gordon & Lron- 
ry 24 sides 308 
Eastern H Mullens 328 
21 i 


ew Hampshire. 
Ac Brighton. 


250 Rice & Whaley 





| were generally effected. 





tle, 20 sheep, 139 hogs, 275 calves ; Canada, 1100 


sheep. 

Tuesday—Dealers affirm that the market for 
beef cattle is off 4¢ tb) and less activity to the 
trade. All the butchers appeared to be of one 
mind, that tney could not pay last week’s rates 
on common to fair grade cattle. The verv best 
Western were Steady in price. J. O. Brine sold 4 
oxen, Of 1500 ths each, at 5@54c, the best bid. J. 
P. Day, 10 cattle, of 900 ths, at $2.60. P. A. Berry, 
2 oxen, of 2980 ths, at 5c. F. E. Keegan sold 3 beef 
cows, of 1100 ths each, at $2.75 p 100 tbs. 

Milch Cows. 

Speculators a little shy about loading up 
heavily with cows this week. The closing-out 
sales of last week were somewhat moderate, 
still the bulk were disposed of, and if they came 
out without sustaining a loss, they thought them- 
selves fortunate. W. Cullen had fancy cows: sold 
15 head at $60. J.S. Henry handled over 100 
head, with sales at $30@56,and a fewa shade 
higher quite fancy. Libby Bros. sold milch cows 
at $25.50. 

Veal Calves... 

Prices have not improved and Steady prices 

The Eastern train was 


| late at market and had several hundred not im- 


AtNEDMA€& Wool 


Co. 
NEDM & Wool 
Co 


iapman 16 ) 3225 
eazel 20 At Brighton. 
srown 14 WN Chamberlin — 1100 
ss 16 
arc VEDWA Wool Massachusetts. 


At Watertown. 


io 
tton 32 JS Henry 53 
hards 13 W A Bardwell 18 
Heath O H Vorbush 22 
65 W F Dennen 2 
~ \ Ss 
Addin 40 At Brighton. 
S Peavey 5 JS Henry 61 
Ar Watertown. H A Gilmore 21 
Baker M% Scattering 80 
he Ws 22 C D Lewis 12 
B <& Wood 56 I A Walker 10 
F Wallace 98 5 JP Day 32 
F L Howe 16 
Vermont. JO Brine 16 
At Watertown. F E Keegan 13 
\illiamson 19 12 HK Davis 20 
Savage 30 
H Jenne Se Western. 
. Woodward 9 At Brighton. 
C Hall 2 195 Morris Beet Co 255 
WG Townsend 30 Swift & Co 740 
r& Foss 9 325 Sturtevant& 
A VEDMUA Wool Haley 80 
to SS Learned 96 
W A Rieke 85>. 61300 A Davis 5 
Farnham 2 #23 JJ Kellev 25 
Ss Atwood 14 36 AINE DM™M& Woo 
cel 25 150 Co. 
iiders 25 NEDM& Wool 
son 52 Co 5060 
tt: Brighton. Swift & Co 498 
. ry 27. «20 At Watertown. 
Canada. Rice & Whaley sso 


4rcw ntertown 


JA Hathaway 94 


Export Tratfiic. 

n English prices on eattle is on 
s only, at 114. @123 Pp Ib, d. w., of which 
ere in excess of the demand. Ex- 
especially heavy, either in cattle or 


For the week 1782) cattle, 1497 
i 16 horses were the shipments. 
nts and destinations: On steamer Lan- 


for Liverpool, 574 cattle by Swift & Co., 

by E. Snow; 1 do. by F. Whitehouse ; 
er Bostonian, for London, 238 cattle by 

Company, 239 cattle and 498 sheep 

ou steamer Lrishman, for Liver- 
W. Harris, 40 do. by 


Ironsides, 328 


IN ©O.; 
Canada eattle by 
ck, 308 do. by Gordon & 
I. Mullens. 386 State and 613 Canada sheep 
X Whaley. 
Kforse Business. 
not especially active, but what 
irrive find the supply not being 
uid prices rule steady. At Myer, Abrams 
had in seven carloads and 
ataprofit. They consider the trade 
vy October, Sold chunks at $115«180, 
draught $175 4275, drivers $100a175. At L. 
wkway’s sale stable 3 cars were soid out at 
es; sales mostly at $150@175, up to $225. 


irket 


sale, 


ile stable 


| nice well-matehed pair drivers at $700, sold 


s 


lity at 81000150. At A. W. Davis’ North- 


tou-street sale stable sales of speed, family, 


dvivers and saddlers at $100@650. At 


1 & Hall Company’s sale stable not active 


iid; sold 3 carloads at a range of 31000250. 


v 


s Colman & Sons sales of 70 head at a range 
125, und numerous private sales at $100a 


Union Vards, Watertown. 
sday—Twenty-four carloads of Northern 
i various kinds aud qualities. Those hand- 
eet cows, ete., found the market somewhat 
- decline and work hard to effect dis 
Western cattle cost steady prices and o 
lity. Butchers claim that the Bosto 
t for beef has been slow during the past 
0. H. Forbush sold bulls, of 880 and 1040 
Sold cows, of 77021200 ths, at $2.30a 
100 ths: 1 cow, of 900 tbs, at 2he. J. A. 
vay sold 20 steers, of 1600 Ibs, at 64e; 25 do., 
Ibs, at 6e; 15 do., of 1525 ths, at 5}e; 15 do., 
bs, at She; 10, of 1475 ths, at 5e. 
Milch Cows. 
cows in fair demand at steady prices, in- 
faney at $4560, down to 330. 

Fat Hogs. 
line of fc on Western at 
“s easierat 8a8le, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

ed freely from the West and Canada, 

r cost steady prices, exactly the same 

s week. Sheep laid down here at $2.20 

pths, and lambs $3.30@5.30 p 100° Ibs. 

. Foss sold 107 lambs, of 7270 ths, at 44c; 

Pslio ths, atdie. F.D. F. Baker sold 90 

lambs, 6450 Ibs, at 3c. H. N. Jenne 
to kill on commission, 

Veal Calves. 

| prices that compare favorably with 
What arrive are wanted for the regu- 
id values 5a6he. as to quality. H.N. 

ce. N. H. Woodward sold at 6e. 


64 a@6tc, 1. w. 


aate 


Droves of Veal Calves. 

\. Berry, 24; on late train, 390. 
ipshire—E. E. Chapman, 6; J. Y. 
I’, Cotton, 2; T. Shay, 23; G. S. Peavey, 
< Wood, 75; W. F. Wallace, 166. 

\. Williamson, 18; Fred Savage, 75; 

(; N. H. Woodward, 6; W.G. Town- 
Ricker, 170; 





ver & Foss, 20; W. A. 

ham, 20; F. 8. Atwood, 33; F. Ricker, 
landers, 60; P. Gleason, 44; J. S. 
setts—J.S. Henry, 145; W. A. Bard- 


Gilmore, 15; 


iH. Forbush, 2; H. A. 
15 A. Walker, 5; 


> C. Ds Lewis, 9; D. 


‘ton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
1839 cattle, 1390 sheep, 21,168 
ives, 120 horses; 
s. 120 horses; Maine, 234 cattle, 250 
1048, 414 calves ; New Hampshire, 76 
Oxs, 13 calves; Vermont, 27 cattle, 20 
us, 62 Caives; Massachusetts, 281 cat- 


ards: 


proved by the delay. Sales mostly from 5@64¢ Pp 


tb. J.P. Day sold a slim lot, of 110 tbs, at Se, | 


and none noticed at over 64¢ P tb. 
Late Arrivals and Sales. 
Wednesday—Market for milch cows in better 


| Shape than last week, there being more buyers 


Brighton—éha7e Pp tb; country lots, 6 | 


| lat $60; 2at $50 each. 


from last week. 


present and a better feeling. There appeared to 
be more anxiety to purchase, and a clearance 
was effected at steady prices. W. A. Bardwell 


sold 5 fancy cows at $50each; 1 extra cow, $47. | 


R. Connors sold faney 
cows at $50.@60, with sales down to $30. M. D. 
Holt & Son sold cows from $30@55 — J. 'T. Molloy 
sold 1 nice cow, $55; 2 at $50 each; 2 at $95 p pair; 
2 at $85 p par. J.S. Henry sold best cows, $55 
«60, down to $35. 
$110, 2 at $100, 2. at $95, 2 at $85, in pairs. 
cows unchanged from yesterday in price; 4c easier 


Store Pigs. 


Two hundred and sixty head. Small pigs $2.50 


eis | «4.00; shotes $4.5008. 
Meo . 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelceale Prices. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice spring..-...-.....-.-.-.- Wale 
Chickens, fair to good. _.......... ..-.----- 10412 
Chickens, broilers.......-.-- ee ee hale 12014 
SIN UI ov eccw ccaedtnes<sccwenresese 13al4 
| Fowls, extra choiee-...........-.-- = wonsw Ne 
, fair to good.___..- aa ener 10¢@11 
Pigeons, tame, } doz._--- Ae ee Tal 25 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good, old.....-..-..--- 9a10 
= Dc SR BOCES PY Etta 9413 
Chickens, choice spring........-...-..-- Vall 
Fowls, good to choice_..............--- 94104 
tT Te = See ney enn An ees oe ney 7a 
Liye Poultry. 
SE MN 3 can ccateo be mes encaneushas bene ee 8a9 
SOD sie coe So caa ects a seaweneue bao 
Spring chickens, P tb.............--.------ 8a9 


Butter. 

NoTeE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......-.-.. .. 22 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes....-.....- 22 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 22 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........--.---- 22 
Western, large ash tubs_-...-- Re Beret 2la 
Creamery, borthern firsts... -.- Bere 20.4203 
Creamery, western firsts...............-... 20@ 
Creamery, seconds.. ous atm adie ee nite 17a19 
Creamery, eastern...-- ‘i dahwatebaieemeee Val 
Log A 6a.” fe eee ee eee 94 
Ce a. Oe a | errr erat 
Dairy, N.Y. and Vi. Grete .... ....6.02..-26 1718 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds............-. 15@16 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 15@15} 
West. Imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..--- 143.415 
“ imitation creamery seconds......---.13}a 
ladle firsts and extras............-..- 135 «143 
Renovated....... wiv nbhhs Ceeuvnn aceneaeen 14419 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery...-.........-.-. 23@234 





24423 


Extra western creamery. - : 4 
SOR GOINGS «3563 tee sosice sh ec Sey mir 20a21 
IIT OIE i a snc ween ser selon es 16.419 
Trunk butter in $ or 4-tb prints.......----- 
Extra northern creamery._.....----------. 23@233 
Stree BOTCON Cains... ....2 <55.205e0-5-5 22) 423 
a ene eee 16.420 
Extra Western creamery.............-.-- 22423 
Cheese. 
New York, twins,extra new }) tb- -.10ha 
“i at Lf eee 2a 10 
- 2s adn occ cv cceatswbeebees Th ash 
V6; DWENG GEMS OG OM... 5 osc 2s ccecessecn ce 10} 105 
ge |. ee en %a10 
* seconds P tb-.-- a Seek ee Ti a@sh 


New Ohio Flats, extra. . OA ee Sha 9h 
Western twins, extra...__..-- .------10}@ 
Western, fair to good--. siete a 


Eggs. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, Pp doz... 28a 
Eastern choice fresh. ... .....<.. 2.666.252 22423 
Eastern fair to good ...............-.... 17420 
Michigan fancy fresh ..........-...-....--- 22@ 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh .-........---.-- 22423 
Western fali'to wood ..........---......... 17420 
Western selected, fresh........--------.--- Yla 

16a18 


RTI MORAGOE «5. in 6 sisi nis ose : 
Potatoes. 
Aroostook, Hebron, }) bu..----- ; 


Rose, ¥ pi... —— 
Green Mountain, P bu...-- 


63a 70 
635.468 
65470 


Green Vegetables. 


ee ee ee ead ee 40.450 
Cabbage, native, Pp bbl......-..-..------- 50.060 
Carrots, bu ..----- umodnwon 40.450 
NINN os da eases sho cente vere tennen 65a 75 
Lettuce, » small box..--- 0040 


Green cori, F DOK... 2... 22002. 5565-se50 

Cucumbers, }) 100...----- 

Onions, Western Mass. |) bbl-.-..----- 
i Natives, pP bu.........--- 


ERIE >» 5 00.26 00 
_.250a2 75 


a1 00 


Parsley, P bu -....------- weerecens--cee 15@25 
ee : Seer eee eee Sha 
Squash, Hubbard, |) ton.------- -35 00a 
New Marrow, ton..........-..-..--.- 25 00.430 00 
Tre, © UO... Fins neo nce n cscs 40000 
Bay State, P ton ..............---------- 35 00a 
Shell beans, } bu---- t 
Lima ‘“ eer 
Sieva “ eee eee a 
String beans, native, P bushel......-.--2 25a 
Spinach, native, pP box..-.---.----------- 125 ald 
WI 


9041 00 


75a 2 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Alexander, P bbl..------------- 3 0003 7 | 
4 é 


2 0043 00 
25043 00 
00.4350 
_.- 50043 25 

. 3004325 


Pippin, P OD! .. -- ..-......--005 
- Twenty-ounce ..... 
3 rrr ee ee 
" Baldwins No.1 Kveie 
ae Greening, No, 1-.---.--- 
e Snow and Wealthy 
- Maine Harvey, » bbl 
si Porters, P bbl......-.---------- 20043 00 
" Gravenstein, P bbl...-..------- 3 50.a4 50 
5 Pound Sweet.....------- 
- Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 22542 75 
- Other No. 2---- wor ccceece--- 1220 
Pears, Seckel, Pp bush......-..---------- 10a2 00 
“Bartlett, p bush. .........--..-.-- 150a2 50 
BOSC, H OUER ..2.-- -- ccccsccccoss 1 5042 00 
* Anjou, P bush 10001 25 







“ Ceokineg, # UNS»... .-..05.c55.684 40.050 
Quinces, P bbi........---...--.---------- 3 00.03 50 
Grapes, P basket, Delaware -.-...--..--- Wald 

Wh REN nn Rape or swevisina ne oeae ers 12a14 

black. 10a11 
10¢11 


© Catawba anne ee 
Muskmelons, P crate, Colorado fancy. 1 754 


Hides and Pelts. 


Steers and cows all weights-.-....--...---- baz 
ae ee err 4ha5 
Hides, south, light green salted......----. Tu 7k 
és . oT 4. wae ween 144415 
s ae RE cous sees ee is 12.0124 
pe witeGae 8ha98 


= buff, in west-.-.------ , 
se “ salted P th....-....-.----------- 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each. ) 5 
23 over weights, each....---------- 1 80a2 25 


ita9 


Deaco,. and dairy skins.-.---------------- a7 
Lambskins each, country..-------------- 35050 
Country Pelts, each... ..--------------- 65a 
Dried Apples. 
| Evaporated, choice.....------------------ 6a 7 
Evaporated, prime.....------------------ 63 a64 
sa4ds 


| Sun-dried, as to quality......------------- 
West, 1221 cattle, | 


Deep milking, rich and per- | 


2) sistent, Sophie Liudson, 19 ths, 
> 0 124 oz. butter in one week, 
“milked 11,496 ths.2 oz.in ten 

months, testing 716 tbs. 14 0z., 

at full sister to Torono, 4 in 14 
sd mM th. list, by Sophie’s Tormentor 
21 tested daughters. Her bul 

. calf by Merry Maiden’s Son 
‘oud r for sale. Dropped June 
ed eys«. 1901. Some white 
< markings. Individual- 
Write for price ,to HOOD FARM, 


1a88, 
\ 
» Mass, 


Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., Western, choice.......-3 00@3 00 
Timothy, » bas: Western, ehalee......-- sete 
uf 0 IIE sca cosns, ednensqceccse 2 80a2 25 
Clover, FD... .... .cccsce-cccces coon eee= 10a12 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack ...------- 2 2a2 75 
" fancy recleaned, P tb..--------- 12}a@14 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.-..-------------- 215@ 
Pea screened.......--- --------000+ --ee0ee 190.42 00 
Pea seconds.........-<.-----------+--eeee- 1 7 al 90 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.-..-.------ 2 40a2 50 
Pea Cal. small white......-.-.------------ 3 60a 70 
Pea foreign ................ ------+---se-00s 190.2 00 
Mediums, choice hand-picked...-.--------- 210@ 
Mediums, screened...-..-.--------------- 190a2 00 
Mediums, foreign.......--.------------++- 1 80@1 90 
Yellow eyes, extra........-..----------++- 2 8502 90 
Yellow eyes, seconds.......-------------- 2 a2 75 
Red Kidney....................cceeeceeeee! 2 25@2 50 
Lima beans dried, P th.......------------ 6@ 


W.Scollans, 2 cows, $105, 2 at | 
Beef | 





----+--1504200 | off the land. 


Hay and Straw. 










Hay belaee, tales ween ences ceeeeree reece a oni P= 
5 NOs Bo O00. Wo 3s ease nseccessss C2 

“ “ 9 R ae PN eS 14 00.@15 00 

TR es We aes Seas, 2 SSS de RE 11 00@12 00 

rs fine choice...............----- 12 50@13 50 

Re clover mixed P ton......----- 12 00@13 00 

st clover, P ton..........-.----- 11 00@12 00 

“ swale, P ton.. ------- 800@ 900 

Straw, prime rye...............-.-.----- 15 O0@15 50 

Straw, oat, per ton.......... ROM ee 8 50@ 9 50 

| Straw, tangled rye.................----- 11 00@12 00 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3.85@4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.00@3.50. 

inter patents, $3.75a@4.25. 

Winter. clear and Stralght, $3.25@4.00. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 24@ 
126 p bag, and $2 75@2 80 P bbl; granulated $3 35 
@3 75 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 75@4 25 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted higher, $4 75@5 25 pbbl. for 
rolled, and $5 05@5 65 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market ts quoted at $3 15@ 
| 360 P Dbl. 

Corn.— Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 64}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 644¢e. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
| Clipped, fancy, spot, 45$.@46c. 
| No. 2 clipped white, 43}. @45c. 
| No. 3 clipped, white, 434c. 
| Willfeed.—The market is 
| kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $20 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 25@22 75. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 75. 

la ~~ yaaa market is steady with trade ruling 

| dull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 650)72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62.@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 

| 6O@76c for No. 26-rowed State, and 45@60c for 

| No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 
Rye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 pP bbl, 55¢ p bushel. 





stronger for all 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
| f Dela 
| Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau...... ....16}@17 
| - = MED doc nve dacs sce 18419 
| si eR oe ck cx 20a 21 
~ S BIO § oon. kccse ves ~n SO 
}3 SN SO. cn agente kanacae @1g 
| Fine delaine, Ohio ..................--...-- 28a 
Rx 6S “EAGRIMOND . Ws 8s cee cin co 
| Washed fleece ................--.--2------- 20.4, 264 





TICKS ON SHEEP.—J. M. G., Knox County, 
; Me.: The sheep dips advertised in the Western 
| papers to kill ticks seem to be in favor there, 
| but we do not know that they are sold in Boston, 
| and perhaps you would find it hard to procure 
them in Maine, excepting by sending direct to 
| the manufacturers, which would cost more for 
| expressage on the small quantity for your flock 
| than'the old-fashioned remedies prepared at 
| home. Get five pounds of plug tobacco or ten 
| pounds of tobacco stems and cut quite fine, then 
| boi! two hours and add to forty gallons of 
| water. Dip the old sheep in this, with care 
| not to getitin mouth or nostrils. Squeeze the 
| wool as dry as possible when they are taken 
| out, and return the dip to the trough. For 
lambs we would add ten gallons more of water. 

This should be enough for one hundred sheep and 
|}ambs. The dip of arsenic, three pounds dis- 
| with forty gallons of water, we do not like as 
well, though, perhaps, more sure, as if the skin 
is broken on the hands it may make a disagree- 
ble sore. What is left may be put on the walls of 
the sheep pen with a brush or by 
Probably some will survive to be found at shear- 
ingtimein the spring, but 1f the work is well 
done, there should be but few during the winter. 
If the sheep louseis alsopresent it will destroy 
them also. If in winter they are troublesome get 
the mercurial ointment of the druggist, and add 
to it seven times its weight in fresh lard, using 
about a half ounce of the mixture to each sheep, 
opening the wool along the back and sides in 
furrows a few inches apart, and rubbing the oint- 
ment well down to the skin. This will finish 
nearly the last of them, as there should be but 
the few that hatch out after dipping given this 
fall. Keep them dry and in good quarters during 
cool nights and stormy days after the treatment 
either with dip or ointment. Three-fourths ot a 
pound of mercurial ointment and lard to make it 
up to three pounds would be about right for one 
hundred sheep. 

— >>? 
VALUE OF CORN STOVER. 

The Maryland Experiment Station reports that 
by weighing the ears and stover of corn, and 
analyzing them, they found 1530 pounds of 
digestible matter in the ears and 1642 in the 
stover, or 112 pounds more of food in the stover 
thanin the ear. Probably it was not as rich in 
pereentage of protein as was the ear and grain, but 


it was certainly too valuable to be wasted as it | 


often is where the corn shredder has not come in 
use. And, by the way, chemists say the lower 
part of the stalk is more nutritious than that 
above the ear 
| STRAW ROADS. 
In Walla Walla county, Washington, they have 
| been trying the plan of spreading straw upon the 
highways. It keeps down the dust in summer 
and the roads are better in the winter. Tuesday, 
Aug. 20, was appointed as “ strawday ”’ this year, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


solved in six gallons of boiling water, then diluted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cient if pushed to the end of the hole to kill them. 
but in some cases it may be necessary to farther 
open the hole with a sharp knife. The cutting 
will not do as much injury as the borer would do, 
and some advocate cutting inevery case as m:ik- 
ing a clean wound that will sooner heal over 
than the hole made by the borer. We have | 
heard of injecting bisulphide of carbon with a | 
small syringe and then plugging the hole, but | 
have not seenit tested. There are so called pre- 
ventive remedies to prevent the moth from laying 
her eggs, 48s washing in spring and summer with 
strong ly¢, soft soap mixed with soda or potash, 
whale oil soap, gas tar, etc., but while we do not 

The 


think any of them would injure the tree, they are 
of doubtful efficiency, and usually require renew- | 
ing after heavy rains. Keeping grass and weeds | 
away from the trunk of the tree, or putting ashes t d rd 
around it are as good as any, as the moth does an a 
not like to stay in a place exposed to wind while 
Azertect “A Glenwood Bake” 


depositing her eggs. 
Bake is— 
THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 








Glenwood 


Have Made 








> >+—_—__—_ | 
Cooks in Holland. 

‘* Not long ago I was privileged to become | 
a member of a family living in Rotterdam,” | 
said an American woman yesterday. ‘For | 
me the opportunity was fraught with in- | 
numerable benefits in the study of Dutch | 
housekeeping and the relation between mis- | 
tress and maid, their duties and their | 














attitude toward each other, so widely 
different from our own. The material to 
start upon is obviously better, for with the 
exception of a few English importations the 
servants are of Dutch nationality, and work 
and die in their native atmosphere. They 
are not alone conservative in this, but in 
their distastes for acquiring new methods, 
the old and tried being quite to their liking, 
and to that of all people concerned. The 
domestic class is largely drawn from 
artisans, mechanics and tradespeople, and 
some from the peasants, a respectable, law- 
abiding, cleanly class, content with their 


station, faithful and conscientious in the | 


discharge of their duties. 

**No servant enters service without first 
recording her name at the * Wyk Meester,’ 
or workmaster ; her residence and place, as 
cook, chambermaid or waitress, ete. And 
here let me make a note: As faras I could 
ascertain, the women of Holland are 
strictly honorable in their recommendation. 
A servant upon leaving her place must no- 
tify the ‘ Wyk Meester ’ of her intention. 

““Upon engaging a servant (which is 
sometimes done as far ahead as_ three 
months) the mistress gives the maid a cer- 


tain sum of money as a retainer, or ‘ god- | 
| RENTER, Westerly, R. I. 


spenning,’ which binds the maid to her 
word, as well as the mistress to hers. If, by 
any chance, the former has to change her 
plans, the sum will be returned, and due 
notice given. Servants are engaged quar- 
terly, a good cook demanding from one hun- 
dred to 150 gulden a year, or about $10 to $15 
a quarter. 

“The house where I visited was in the 
city, and had many modern accessories. 
Some people reading of Holland picture only 


| the court or peasant life, ignoring that of the 


| foot from the floor. 


middle or professiona) class. Artists have 
so frequently represented the Dutch peasant 


spraying. | kitchen that we are familiar with its details. 


Imagine now if you ean a fair-sized 
room on what we consider the parlor 


floor, for most of the houses are built over 
a store or office, only the very modern dwell- 
ing houses having basements. A stove, not 
a range, of heavy black sheet-iron, such as 
we frequently see inthe toy kitchen of 
German importation, stands beneath the wide 
chimney place. The trimmings are of nickel 
or brass; two compartments hold the ‘turf’ 
which they burnin the place of coal. The 
object of the two grates is economy. Above 
the stove is a mantel ‘shelf, from which 
hangs a full ruffled curtain of calico, and 
here against the wall are the articles so dear 
to the heart of every proper-minded Dutch 
Ifere are the brass or copper pan, the 
rings, matchbox and lamp, all exquisite 
in their high polish. I doubt if these 
articles are ever used, but the tradition of 
the kitchen demands their presence, and 
conspicuous indeed to the eye of a Dutch 
cook would be their absence; in fact, I 
doubt if one could engage a reputable ser- 
vant without these 
signs of gentility. 

* Our Dutch kitchen boasts of no oilcloth, 
but inits place a tiled floor of marble, with 
a platform at one side or possibly in the 
middle of the room, and raised about half a 
On this is a cocoa mat- 
ting rug, with the table for the servants’ 
meals, where after the dinner at night they 
may sit sociably around the lamp, drinking 


cook. 


| their tea with all of the comforts, if not 


| and officers were appointed in each district to | 
look out for the straw and tell people where to | 


| put it. 
| practiced in some parts of Plymouth 
Barnstable county in this State of putting the 


limbs and brush from the pines and other trees | 


trimmed up. It serves the purpose of keeping 
| the wheels out of the sandin summer and _ pre- 
vents the roads from being very muddy in winter, 
| and lasts several years where the travel is not 
| too great. 
FALL PLOWING. 
Fall plowing isin order as soon as the crops are 
It is often said that the benefit of 
fall plowing depends upon the character of the 
| soil and its liability to have the surface washed 
| away during the winter or the spring rains. 
it will be beneficial on all lands, as they can be 
sown to rye, which will furnish some green feed 
| forthe cattle in the spring if it is needed, ana 
then may be turned under as manure. 
prevent both washing and leaching of the soil, as 
it takes up the fertilizing elements in it and 
returns 
a form 
lowing 


to be readily available for the 
crop. It may not add anything to 
| the fertility, or chemists assert that it does 
not, but it prevents waste, and it gives that 
humus or vegetable matter to the soil which is 
needed to make it porous and friable. There are 
| but few soils where rye will not grow well, grow- 


But | 
| tress once a week, for which she must ren- 


| ble, for all of the washing is sent out of the 


This is a modification of the plan long | 


and | the work table, withthe sink at one end. 


luxuries, with which the mistress partakes 
of hers in the drawing-room. 

‘* How often have I sighed for the cleanly | 
slab of gray marble which does service for 


There is only cold water on tap, however. 
‘© The cook acting as laundress is impossi- 


house, so that her duty is in nowise com- 
plex. She is a specialist, and is so re-| 


| spected. 


| making the purchases. 


“A womanof the upper classes in Holland | 
never goes to market; all commodities are | 
brought to the house, the cook generally 
She pays all cur- | 
rent bills from a sum given her by the mis- 


| der an account each evening. For this she | 


It will | 


; p iv and | muftins, cake or pie—these are all sent from | 
them as it decays in the spring in | | Fr SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
fol- | - ( 1 


has a neat little.book, in which the guilder, 
stuiver and dubbeltj must agree. 
‘** Betje,’ the cook, never bakes bread | 


the caterer; but who can equal her soup, 
vegetables, savory dishes and relishes? The 


| tea and coffee are always made at the tabie. | 


ing even on a wet soil if sown early enough to | 


germinate before the fall rains. We like in fall 
plowing to have the furrow slices set on edge 


rather the pne yer flat, as we Know then the P ; 
en ne ee en ee ee | stairs washed and carpet relaid. 


action of rain and frost is more powerful in bring- 


ing about the desired chemical changes in it, and | 


it also drains off earlier in the spring. 
SELECTION OF THE GARDEN, 

There should be upon the farm either a change 
in the location of the garden, putting the place 
used for that purpose Into grass tor a year or two 
to cleanse it not only of weeds, insect pests 
and fungous diseases, or such changes as will 
serve as a rotation of crops. Itis true that many 


+ of the perennial crops, as rhubarb, asparagus, 


and the bush fruits, cannot be changed so often, 


The halls, not small in size, of marble, with 
a narrow strip of carpet in centre, and | 
the long, often winding stairs, are under 
her special care. It is no mean task to keep 
them up to the required standard of | 
cleanly Holland. In. many households the 
runner is taken up each morning, halls and 
The cook 
only prepares breakfast for herself and 
maids. ‘The family meal, consisting of | 


| bread and butter, cheese and sometimes a 


but they need not be in the garden proper. There | 
| are often strips along the walls or by the side of | 


| buildings that can be used for these plants, that 
| are now given over to burdock and other weeds, 


would be well adapted to growing the fruits, or, 


Being near the house they would be convenient 
| of access from the kitchen, and could receive the 
soap suds and other house slops to stimulate 
growth, while they would be handy when it was 
desired to gather a picking fromthem. And, in- 
deed, the rhubarb, currants and other bush fruits 
w: uld often do better if. new plantations were set 
about once in three years and the old ones dug 
up when the new had reached full bearing. 
APPLE-TREE BORERS. 


In the fall both apple and other trees should 
be examined for borers if it is not done oftener. 
Their presence can be easily detected by the 
castings thrown out of the hole, or often by the 
discolored and dried appearance of the bark over 
the place where they are located. If they have 
not penetrated far, the use of a small piece of 
| flexible wire, like a knitting needle, will be suffi- 





| ndeed, anything else one might want to put there, | 


| that could be fitted for cultivation with a little | 
labor, and are often by their lecation fertile, and | 





fresh egg, with tea, is prepared by the mis- 
tress of the house at the table. 

“The cook washes the marble ‘ stope,’ 
and, by the way, that is a word that we have 
inherited from our Dutch ancestors. She | 
keeps the brass knocker, bell and handle 
polished, then she pins up her skirt, and, 
donning a pair of heavy wooden shoes, she 
washes the street, drawing the water f ‘oma 
convenient faucet placed on the outside of 
the house, and oh, how lavish she is with 
that water! 

“The Dutch cook is, therefore, pictu- | 
resque in the extreme, but she is also | 
delightfully practical and useful; she has | 
been well trained and assumes nothing | 
she cannot fulfill, Many bright mem- | 
ories remain to me of her presence— | 
her bargaining with the farmer who! 
brings his cart to the door piied high 
with vegetables, carefully raised, and 
most temptingly displayed in flat bas- 
kets ; her standing ready to receive the milk 
from the milk woman, with her cart drawn 
by the big, friendly dog; her waiting to re- 
move themuddy overshoes, and to clean 
them as she welcomes you home.”’—New 
York Tribune. : 


a 
~~ 


After the grip, pneumonia or typhoid fever, 





outward and visible 


| nona Albert. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 


the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc 
also Help or Situation Wanted. 


initials. 
order. 


No Display. Cash to accompany the 


| GITUATION by a married couple 

farm; experienced m cattle, poultry, fruit, ete. ; 

Strictly temperate. Alsv can furnish A l man for team 

| or general work. 
Mass. 


| ve 
ITUATION wanted by single, temperate, middle- 
| aged American, general farmer, care of horses. 
teaming, ete., handy with tools: comforts of home: 
| moderate pay for winter. “ GERALD,” 
Street, Boston. 


| Purase READ THIS—A nine-acie fam, 13 story 
| house, six rooms. Baru 24xx0, 

— spring water. Abundance of fruit. Nice 
rout brook. On stave road. Price, $300, 100 down. 
H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED—A practical working farmer, married, 

who can take hold of 25 acres of arable land and 

raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 

age the same for joint account. House conveniences 

| allready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 

opment into paying dairy: am willing to pay salary to 

good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 


ANTED—Married man to take charge of farm, | 


must be fully capable to take care of stock and 
vood with horses. Address. with references, S. J. 


ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 
ALA bg Must be pood mllker and teamster. Tene- 
nent, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 


WaANtED—a respectable girl for cooking, washing 
Y and ironing. Private familv of five persons. 
Wages 5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass, 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 
liquot or smoking, wife to work a little. tene- 
ment. reference. No children. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. : 
ANTED—A married man who understands the 
care of steam and the raising of vegetables under 
glass. C. E. CALDWELL, 564 Cabot street, Beverly, 
Mass. 


gti onan woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 


home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


Waxtep Now until first of April, boy 15 to 17. 
Good milker. State wages wanted. M. D. 
WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 


ANTED—A_ married man who understands the 
care of cows and general farm work. ) Se 
CALDWELL, 564 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 


ANTED—Young man on a milk farm; must be 
neat, teinperate, no tobaceo anda good milker. 
References required. BOX 386, Westerly, R. I. 


ANTED—Daiiymaid, willing to assist in house. 
Address DAIRYMAN, care Howard & Morrow, 
Pittstield, Mass. 
man on 
FRED D. 


farm, good 
BRIDGMAN, 


ANTED—Reliable single 
milker. State wages. 
Westhampton, Mass. 


capable single man for 


ANTED— Temperate, 
HOLLISTER SAGE, South 


_ horses and garden. 
Britain, Ct. 


Wayirep -Two good choppers for winter. F. A. 
SHUMWAY, Williamsburg, Mass. 


tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 


Fr SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty ecus- 
$0X 2314, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—Good, steady man, Protestant, to work 
onfarm. Must be first-class milker and team- 
ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must be strietly 
temperate. State age and wages, with house found. 
Address, SUPERINTENDENT, Oak Hill Farm, 
Peabody, Mass. 


sounds at ma- 
turity. Great winter layers. .. S. HAWK, 


i MMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 
Mechanicsburg, O. 


OR SALE—A water and steam paper corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
Also 1 high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Il. 


OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder: Call or address 
M. BE. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


Prissie ata imported German coach horse for 
y 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


heifers with calves, an springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 


S ionpedtuites Poland Chinas, extra fine Scoteh 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 





f f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
é Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
YILSON, Creston, Ia. 
AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, I. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceabie age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 

A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo, 
W. R. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
Boston. 
GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 
A barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 101, Rockville, Ct. 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 

management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 








FERRETS—Pure blood. Furnished not 

akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from 

ood workers. Sate arrival guaranteed. S. & L. 
‘ARNSWORTH, New London, O. 





AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at $2. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 


NN ews eee 


Moseley’s 2 comtsces. 
Creams: sot 8.00 
!Separator "7. 





Catalogue Free. 





take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it restores health and 
strength. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 
‘MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. C0, Clnon wa; 


There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 


as manager on 


Address J. E. C., Box 88, Westboro, 


32 Irving 


Never jailing, | 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROPATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of CLARA 
| A. MORRISON, late of Gardiner, in the County 
| of Kennebec and State of Maine, deceased, or 
| in the personal property herein described, and 
| to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of said 
| 

| 

| 


Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, Estella A. Quimby, appointed ex- 
eculrix of the will of said deceased, by the 
Probate Court for the County of Kennebec, in the 
State of Maine, has presented to said Court his 
petition representing that as such exeeutrix she 
Is entitled to certain personal property situated 
; In said County of Middlesex, to wit: A deposit in 
the Cambridgeport Savings Bank amounting to 
1 $145.01, Bock No, 10,827. and praying that she 
| ay be licensed to receive or to sell by publie or 
| private sale on such terms and to such person or 
| persons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 
| Pose of, and to tiansfer and convey said estate. 
|; Youare hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
| Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of November, A. D. 
11901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
| cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
| be granted. 

And sa d petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in Boston, 
| the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. and by delivering a Copy of this cita- 
| tion to said Treasurer and Receiver-General 
| fourteen days at least before the said return day 
of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day of 








~ | October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM Register. 


| 

| 

| a te 8) 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

MIDDLESEX, SS, 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of LUCIEN 
H. REED, late of Wakefield, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, MARIA L. REED, the execu- 
trix of the will of said deceased, has_pre- 
sented for allowance, the first and final aceount 
of her administration upon the estate of said 
deceased. 





You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in) said County, 
on the twelfth day of November, A. D. 1901, 
; at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
|if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. 
| And said executrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof, to all per- 

sons interestedin the estate. fourteen days at 
| least before said Court, or by publishing the same 
| once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
| published in Boston, the last publication to be 
| one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 

ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
| Se ae in the estate, seven days at 
| east before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth 
day of October, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and one. 

W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 





JUDGES OF THE 
THE COUNTY 


To THE HONORABLE THE 

SUPREMECOURT IN AND FOR 

OF MIDDLESEX: 

RESPECTFULLY represents WILLIAM A. 
MERRICK of Townsend, in said County, and 
MARY J. MERRICK his wife, that they are of 
the age of twenty-oLe years or upwards, and are 
desirous of adopting Ruth Snow and Ruby Snow 
of said Townsend, twin daughters of Mary Snow, 
deceased, formerly of Medway, in the County of 
Norfolk, single woman, whieh said children were 
born in Boston, County of Suffolk, on the twenty- 
fourth day of May, A. D. 1901. 

Wherefore they pray for leave to adopt said 
children, and that their names may be changed 
to those of Ruth Merrick and Ruby Merrick re- 
spectively. 

Dated this eleventh day of July, A. D. 1901. 

VILLIAM A. MERRICK, 
MARY J. MERRICK, 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 

ON the foregoing petition it is ordered, that the 
ea notify all persons interested in said 

uth Snow and Ruby Snow to appear ata Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the twelfth day of 
November, A. D. 1901, at nine o'clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted, by serving ‘them 
with a copy of said petition and this order seven 
days before said Court, or if they be not found 
within this Commonwealth, by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
eT published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
JOHN B. JONES, late of Cambridge, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

, said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Mary E. 

Jones of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are ey ee cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of November, A: D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubtic notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last pablication to 
ye One day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of ssid Court, this sixteenth day of 
October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Y virtue of a power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage of Personal Property given to 
me by I. C. Gates, late of Boston, deceased, 
dated April 16, 1896, and recorded in the records 
of Personal Property mortgages in the City of 
Boston, Book 821, page 134, and for breach of the 
conditions of the same, will be sold by public 
auction Monday, Oct. 28, 1901, at twelve o'clock, 
M., at the office of the mortgagee, 10 State street, 
Room 10, all the property in said mortgage con- 
sisting of a piano. 
GEORGE DEXTER, Mortgagee. 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 


MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce Importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
GORED SHAWL. 
(Crocheted. ) 

Materials: 7 ounces of cream white, 2 
fold English wash saxony, one bone crochet 
hook No. 3. 

Chain 4, and join round, chain 4, make 
9 treble ir ring and join. [Treble crochet 
is yarn over hook once, insert hook, draw 
yarn through, then through two stitches 
twice. | 

Always chain 1 between every 2 treble. 
Chain 4, 2 treble in every space of preceding 
row, join, chain 4, put 2treble in every other 
space of preceding row and 1 treble in that 
between. 

5th round—Chain 4,1 treblein first space, 
1 treble each in next 2 spaces, 2 treble in 
next, and so on around and join. 

Repeat round after round, always making 
the additional stitches at the gores, until 
there are 22 trebles between each 2 gores. 

Next round—Chain 7, fasten at top of 
gore with single crochet, chain 7, fasten in 
space next to gore. Repeat the chains, 
fastening in every other space all round, ex- 
cepting at the gores, where they are fas- 
tened, 1 in the gore itself and 1 in the space 
on each side of it. 





which a sympathetic grandmother can go 
far to remedy. 

There is a constant temptation in the 
world to judge the conduct of the young by 
the standards of the old. Butnothing could 
be more misleading, for the requirements of 
the two stages of life are not only different 
but often contrastive. Age likes quiet, 
youth likes and requires movement; age 
wants to avoid the stress and strain of life, 
youth welcomes it with delight; age loves 
to keep things as they are, youth hungers 
after continual change; age is afraid of 
new ideas, youth embraces them eagerly. 
Grandmothers, who have lived through 
both stages, ought to be able to recognize 
this radical difference in the standards of 
the conflicting periods, and must seek to ad- 
just things according to the inevitable law 
of evolution, by which the new can only re- 
place the old through the stress and effort 
of the coming forces, and must welcome and 
encourage these forces instead of seeking to 
repress them. 

Again, it seems as if a good many old 
people did not consider the young to be 
made out of the same stuff as themselves, 
almost, in fact, as if they were not born 
actual human beings, but were only the 
material out of which human beings might 
be made by a rigorous process of scolding 





and jeering. Accordingly they do not recog- 


Next round—Chain 4, catch down in 7! nize the common human nature in us all, but 





chain with treble, 1 chain, 2 treble in next 7 give the young a sort of treatment that is 
chain, and so on around the shawl. entirely contrary to that which human 
Next round—Two double between 2 of | nature demands, and a treatment that they 
preceding row, 1 chain, 2 treble in same | themselves would not for one moment: be 
space, 1 chain, repeat in next space and willing to endure. 
arcund the shawl. Repeat for 7 rounds,; ‘Take ridicule for instance. None of us 
then 7 rounds of 6 stitch shells and 7 rounds | ejders like ridicul2, but, on the unacknowl- 
of 8 stitch shells. | edged assumption that the young are made 
Finish shawl with 1 round of 12 stitch | out of different stuff from ourselves, it is 
shells and finish last with a picot round. 
A KNITTED SHAWL. impunity, and that, in fact, they rather like 
Materials: Get one pound of 8-fold Bern- it. Perhaps an enthusiastic young person 
ardhus Germantown yarn, and a pair of | advances an idea, which, tothe superior 
cedar-knitting needles. ‘These goods are all knowledge of ‘the older people present, con- 
obtained at Allen’s. tains an element of absurdity. Immediately 
Cast on 100 stitches. there isa burst of jeering laughter, and the 
1st row—All plain knitting. poor young enthusiast is filled with morti- 
2d row—All plain and narrow, one stitch | fication and distress, and inwardly resolves 
at end. never to express any ideas again. And yet, 
3d row—Like first. in that very company the mutual blunders of 
4th row—Like second. | older people will be most carefully ignored. 
Continue until you have one hundred | We are obliged to ‘spare the feelings ” 
rows knitted, and you will find you have | of our equals who can retaliate in kind, 
but one stitch on needle, then bind off. | but apparently we think that the young, 
Crochet a fringe all round. A loose chain | who cannot retaliate, have no feelings that 
of ten stitches all round, then round again | need to be spared. Here is where the 
in spaces left. Eva M. NILEs. | grandmother’s duty comes in. The under- 
+> + | standing, born of age and experience, ought 
Backache. | to teach her to discover the real meaning so 


ome aetie | often hidden behind the immature ideas 
Pain in the back is one of the commonest and expressions of the young, and her tact 


of the ills afflicting humanity, and at | ought to be brought into play to show her 
the same time it is often one of the most how to respond tothe youthful speaker 
difficult to relieve and the most puzzling sympathetically, and to explain to the un- 
to trace to ats origin. It isa rar tom of | comprehending souls around her that it is 
many acute diseases, such as spinal menin- | not ridicule which isthe fitting comment 
gitis, smalipox, malaria, influenza, and | put intelligent appreciation ’ 
so forth, but in such cases it is of | : : ; eae 

me ; ae : ,| Or, again, take fairness and justice. If 
aaa satellaalinaaesttaeaiatia there is one thing more than another that 

The backache of gall-stone, renal colic or | Oa: SE See a + Bi 
simple stomache-ache is also an acute aes ms poke a ee rights as 
affair, and disappears rapidly when the sian ts ces a eee ot ne 
gall-stone or kidney-stone is passed, or the veut Gea-euath 46 Sitnes date, tne tae 
flatulence relieved. east 2 ’ : 

It is different, however, with the chronic sr a rs wong a - = ye 
form, which so often defies all the skill and se ” — ist ee a ba y os i 
ingenuity of the physician, and exhausts 8 ei at ig — rs ous pen “ 
the patience of the sufferer with its persist- | aa os - yo : wh « a - + d 
ence and wearying, boring, wrenching | + i aaa por jm preci , pond = 
pain. ; : of 

The conditions which may produce this | ae wate Geena ae 


chronic backache are so numerous that a | : ’ f , 
mere catalogue of them would fill the space | Property is appropriated, their claims are 
allotted to this article, and we can refer only | treated with ridicule or sneers, and then if 

| they protest, as their instinctive sense of 


to the most frequent of them. A Pes: : 

The pain may be due to disease in the | fairness and justice will probably compel 
spine itself, in the spinal cord, in the back | them to do, they are treated as rebellious 
muscles,or in the abdominal cavity. Pott’s @0d ungrateful sinners. The grandmother 
disease of the spine (hunchback ) and cancer ought to understand all this, and be ready 
of the vertebrie are the most usual affections | tO enforce the lesson of equal fairness and 
of the spine causing backache. justice on both sides. 

Any affection of the spinal cord may find Again, in the matter of politeness. By 
its expression in backache, but the one most | many people politeness is considered to be 
commonly responsible is, perhaps; locomotor | the duty of the young towards the old, 
ataxia. When of muscular origin, pain in| but never of the old towards the young ; and 
the back is known as lumbago, a disease ; old people, therefore, often permit them- 
which is generally regarded as a rheumatic | selves to behave to the young with a degree 
affection of the back muscles. of discourtesy that would entirely exclude 

The discovery of the source of the pain in | hem from the society of their equals, if 
these local affections of the bone, muscle or | indulged in towards them. 
nervous tissue is usually not difticult, but Grandmothers, who should have learned 
the problem is more intricate when the pain | from life the vital importance of courtesy 
is merely a reflex of some internal disorder. | and kindness between all human beings, 
Often the physician must interrogate each | ought themselves to set the example of espe- 
internal organ in turn before he can locate | cial courtesy toward the young. And in 
the starting-point of his patient’s suffering, | this way they can teach the beautiful golden 

This is the field in which the quack reaps | rule, of doing unto others as we would 
his greatest harvest, his advertisements | have others do unto us, far more effectually 








supposed that they may be ridiculed with | 


dilating upon the terrible diseases of the 


kidneys or other organs to which a_ back- 
ache surely points, and which can be relieved | 


only by his infallible remedy—too often, 


alas! containing opium or some other en- 
slaving drug. These advertisements are, of 
course, gross exaggerations, and the con- 
dition is seldom so serious as the quack | 


would have its victim believe, yet it is 


| than by volumes of precepts or centuries of 
| reproof. 

But space fails me to enumerate all the 
| ways in which grandmothers may help to 
| make this world a kindlier place for the 
| best growth and development of the beau- 
| tiful young plants they love so well. 

1 can only repeat, in conclusion, the 
| sentiment with which I began— that, to my 





pletely cured. Do not allow any charlatan 
to advise youin this matter. Only a skillful 
surgeon can treat a case of this kind suc- 
cessfully. Hairlip must be treated as early 
as possible. The two parts of the head 
have failed to uniteas they usually do. It 
requires a surgical operation to bring them 
together, and there is no other cure. 

Cross eyes are not common today, because 
they are easily cured. It can be remedied 
easily by simply dividing the tendon of a 
muscle which is shortened. It is almost as 
simple an operation as that for a tied 
tongue. Where the tongue is tied the clip- 
ping of a thin membrane remedies the evil. 
It is accomplished in an instant, and almost 
without bloodshed, and a family physician 
who notices this defect attends to it when 
the child is very small. 

The successful treatment of mothers’ 
marks is one of the triumphs of modern 
surgery. Wonders have been accomplished 
by the use of electricity and by skin grafting 
inremoving marks in infancy which might 
otherwise have doomed the possessor to go 
through life hideous. It is enough to say 
that the only remedies are in the hands of 
the medical profession, not of quacks. It 
requires an educated man to perform any 
operation of this kind, and one who under- 
stands thoroughly what he is doing. 

Spinaland hip diseases are often devel- 
oved in infancy froma fall or from some 
injury to the bones. Sometimes hip 
disease arises without any known cause. 
Good rest and perfect care, with good food 


but that mutton tallow enters into its composi- 
tion. 





Fashion Motes. 


ea A striking costume is of white taffeta 
braided all over in a coral pattern. Narrow folds 
ot black satin edge the long tunic, which is cut up 
to form an upturning V in the back. These 
bands also form a huge Y at the back of the 
waist, finish the sleeves and run down the front. 
with tiny black rosettes near the waist-line, 
With thisis worn a small, medium-sized black 
hat trimmed with ostrich tips of the same color. 

e*s Double veils and gloves have been more the 
rule than the exception this summer. For driv- 
ing and for all out-of-door games they have not 
often been omitted. Every precaution being 
taken to preserve face, neck, arms and hands 
from the disfiguring process of tanning. The 
mahogany-skin girl is no Jonger in favor, neither 
is she who scorns the wearing of a hat. It has 
been found that sport never required such sacri- 
fices. 

as Vogue says for street tailor-made suits, 
skirts and jacket bodices open in front are the 
favorites. Many have a color introduced upon 
the vest, or the entire vest is of some contrasting 
color to the suit. The suit itself is kept either 
in one solid color with self-colored stitchings or 
strap work. Various changes are introduced 
in the manner of finishing of both the fronts and 
| the short basque, and some difference, too, 
is seen in the model of sleeves. For all prac- 
tical forenoon suits the plain coat sleeve is 
preferred. Seams of skirts are either strapped 
and cut out intoa small design where they end 
at the bottom of the skirt, or the cloth seam 
consists of an overlapping. Postillion jackets 
appeal as a more dressy afternoon model, where 








and plenty of fresh air, will effect a perfect 
cure of either hip disease or spinal disease 
in infancy if thetrouble is discovered in 
time. If it is not discovered in early child- 
hood the sufferer may develop into a hope- 
less invalid.—New York Tribune. 

eens Drs 
Nursery Medicine Cupboard. 








witch hazel for bumps and bruises, wine of 
ipecac for croupy nights, and a bottle of 


colds and hoarseness prepare 2 half pound 
jar of lard and turpentine. Mix these in 
equal quantities and inelt over hot water. 
It will thicken, but a tablespoonful can 
be heated in a few moments at 
any time, and rubbed on a child’s 
chest, back, neck and the soles of his feet. 
A box of mustard has a place in the nursery 
medicine cupboard for hurried mustard 


half wide, tincture of iodine for chilblains 
ginger or peppermint water for colic, chlo- 
rate ot potash for sore throats, oil of cloves 


Housekeeping. 
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Domestic Hints. 
EGGS A LA TRIPE. 

Cut into rather thick slices eight eggs that have 
been boiled for twenty minutes. Boil for ten 
minutes three small onions that have been cut 
into slices; then drainthem. Make half a pint 


spoonful of nutmeg, the juice of half a lemon, salt 
and pepper to taste. Then add to this the eggs 


oughly heated. Serve very hot. 
CREAM FRITTERS. 

Take two ounces of potato flour and a pint of 
milk; make the flour intoa paste gradually with 
the milk. Beat two eggs together, and the yolk 
of one more with one ounce of butter. Pour the 
mixture into a saucepan over a slow fire, and stir 


flavoring liked. Spread ona wetted dish; when 


breadcrumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
SWEET PEARS. 

Peel the pears, cut them in halves, remove the 
core; put themin an enamelled stewpan with a 
syrup made with a pint of water anda pound of 
sugar to every two pounds of pears. Add some 


five hours, or till tender and of a good color. A 
little cochineal may be added to improve the ap- 
pearance of the syrup. The length of time the 
pears will take to cook depends on the variety to 
be used. They should not be overdone, and 
should be lifted carefully that they may not 
break. 
BOILED ICING. 

Put14 cupfuls of white pulverized sugar with 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water in a small tin 
basin. Setit on the stove where it will boil 
slowly, for it scorches easily. Let it boil until it 
will string when dripping from the point of a 
spoon. Then pour it over the beaten whites of 


is good to use between layer cakes and as a basis 
for other than plain white icing. 
NOODLES. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs with a little salt and 
one tablespoonful of cold water and stir in 
enough flour to make a very stiff dough. Roll 
out asthin as paper and then roll it up; let it 
stand for an hour, and then cut fine with a sharp 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 
One-half teaspoonful of mustard, one-half tea- 


plasters, a bottle of vinegar for bruises, a | 
package of absorbent cotton, a roll of band- | 
ages, from half an inch to an inch and a/| 


for toothache and a roll of surgeon’s ad- | 
hesive plaster for cuts. It is a good plan | 
for a mother to ask the advise of her doc- | 
tor about simple home remedies.—Good | 


of Bechamel sauce; add to it an eighth of a tea- | : é 
| ‘“ Forheendured as seeing Him whois invis- | and Malmo and in Belgium Brussels. 


and onions; stir gently until the eggs are thor- | 


tillit is thick. Sweeten to taste and add any | 


cool, cut into pretty fancy shapes, dip in egg and | 


thinly cut lemon peel; stew gently from three to | 


two eggs, and stir until cool enough to use. This | 


| the skirt may be trimmed in harmony with the 
| jacket. Jabots of lace for the front and 
| glimpses of a high front belt of velvet or 
| panne, with a touch of the same in neckband, 
| are accessories that, one would choose for that 
| genre. Then, too, the sleeve falls into the 
| dressy line by being widened at the bottom with 
another sleeve underneath matching the belt, or 


| @ loose sleeve below the elbow and a close-fitting 
| glove-sleeve below it again. Should the cloth be 


| velvet, the result is as smart as possible. The 
| Same effect is desirable also if cloths and velvets 


lime water and oil for burns or scalds. For | 8 inthe same tone, when the sleeve is of the | 


| Marie Stuart model, slashed in places, and hav- 

| ing an elbow puff. 

| «*s In spite of all rumors, nothing, at this writ 
ing, is positively settled concerning the length of 


walking skirts. Judging from the modish French 


and linens for walking purposes, it has been 


taken asa forerunner of winter walking skirts | 


| that they, too, would clear the ground, and allow 
us to be freed from carrying them. 


> 
o> 


The World Beautiful. 


By Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 
‘* What, dost thou not believe that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us?” 


| 

| 

| 

| women, who this summer shortened their piques 
| 

| 





| 


Yet I would not call them 

Voices of warning that aniuounce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events; 
And in today already walks tomorrow.” 


| —Coleridge’s Translation of Schiller’s “‘ Death of Norw 


Wallenstein.” 


| Shakspere. 


| Keep true to the dreams of thy youth.”— 


Schiller. 


| ible.”’—St. Paul. 


i 


** There is no doubt that there exist such voices, 


n comfort 


77 take a substi- ‘ 
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That day, alone with the mountains and 
with God, was one to leave its impress for- 
ever upon life. It was a day of solutions as 
well as of impressions—of solutions of the 
problem of living. One has but to follow 
the path that God has revealed to him, and 
however insurmountable the difficulties 
that seem to hedge him in and to limit his 
progress, they vanish as they are drawn 
near and away is revealed. As Bishop 
Brooks said of a man’s life: 

“The pattern of his new life is not in the 
world. Itis notin himself. It is in God. He 
goes up to find it. There is, lying in God’s mind, 
an image of him, this very man, with this very 
peculiar nature of his, of him bearing this partic- 
ular sorrow, and trained by it into a peculiar 
strength, which can belong to no other man in all 
the world. That image is a reality in God’s soul 
before it becomes a visible thing in the man’s 
soul living on the earth.” 

Again, to forsake adream as impractica- 
ble and impossible of realization is to take 
the wrong turning in life, like one who leaves 
the mountain road.—which windsin and out 
of the passes, on and on, and leads to a defi- 
nite place at last,—and, because he sees an 
|apparently impassable mountain wall 
| across the path, forsakes this and wanders 
| off into some other valley and defile that 
| looks more open, but in whose mazes he 





In the nursery medicine cupboard, whicb | trimmed with one of the self-quiet colors, browns | loses himself and makes no progress toward 
ought to be kept religiously locked, keep | or grays, and the lower sleeve of the same colored | his true destination. 


No,—when the Vision shines suddenly 
upon one’s life,it is God’s call to him to real- 
| ize itin outward expression. The difficulties 
| that hedge it round about will vanish as he 
| approachesthem. A dream is made to be 


| realized. It is the working model that God | 


| sends into one’s life for that full expression 
| which alone is at once his best service and 
| truest success. 

| The Brunswick, Boston. 


Wotes and Queries. 


GLOVE MAKING.—* Young Lady’’: Most peo- 
ple think that France is the glove-making country 
par excellence. 





largest number of concerns engaged in the mak- | 


ing of leather gloves of any country in Europe, the 
number being over 1100. Of these one thousand 
are engaged exclusively in the makinggof kid 
xloves. There are besides one hundred tanneries 
for kid and forty tanneries for shoe-making 
leather. There are eighty-five glove concerns that 
work exclusively for export. Of the other coun- 
tries Austria-Hungary has 350, France 225, 
England 190, Italy one hundred, and Swedcn, 


manufacturing firms each. Russia has only about 
thirty. There is in Germany no important glove- 


| “ Weare such stuff as dreams are made of.”— making centre, the industry being scattered. In 
Austria the glove-making centres are Prague and | 


Vienna, in France Paris, Grenoble and Chaumont 
Naples, Milan and Turin, in Sweden Stockholm 


ANIMALS IN OPERAS—“‘ W. E. H.”: Wagner 


r soe . — +. | as hintroduced animals into all but three of his | 
A dream, a vision, an ideal, is given that it operas (“The Flying Dutchman,” “ Tristan,” | 


may be realized. lt is projected from the and “ Die Meistersinger ”’); horses in ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘higher spiritual realm as the working “Tannnauser,’ “Die Walkure,” and “ Die 


|model, the pattern of the life here. A | Gotterdammerung”; swans in “ Lohengrin” 
' dream is something to be carried out; not and “ Parsifal”; birds in ‘“ Lohengrin,” “ Sieg | 
| put aside and neglected and lost in over- | fried,” and 
lying and ever-accumulating stratas of ex- 
perience. The dream, once clearly recog- 
nized, becomes a personal responsibility. 
It has been revealed for a purpose. It is  muen criticised, and was at the time much 


“Die Gotterdammerung”’; a 
ram in “ Die Walkure ”; a bear anda dragon in 

| Stegfriel’’ The swans, the deagoa antl the 

| forest bird are expressed by some of the most 
beautiful music in the operas. Wagner has been 


| the Divine revelation to the individual life, | laughed at, for this use of animals in serious 


upon the individual, and then to turn 
away from it and leave it unrealized in 


| and these visions are given to the individ- | opera, but not even his friends and brother musi- 
ual as well as to humanity, and they are the | cians could argue him out of it. Other com- 
most significant occurrences in the entire | Posers, it is true, had oceasionally introduced 
experience of life. To once clearly recog- 
| Bane this divine ideal, this glorious vision of | mals have no essential connection with the story. 
possibilities that shines once and for all ppeir introduction is almost as accidental and 


animals into the opera, notably Mozart in the 
“ Magic Flute.” Butin Mozart’s opera the ani- 


‘irrelevant as the happenings in a vaudeville. 
Wagner was the first to make the animals part of 


Germany, however, has the | 


wy and Spain between fifty and sixty glove | 


in England London and Worcester, in Italy | 


the stage. “ All flesh is not the same flesh.’’ 
‘One star differeth from another star in glory.’ 
But every one of us may at least try to uplift his 
flickering rushlight in the mighty illumination. 
In nature the lion pacing the moonlit sands 
shows forth God’s glory; so, too, does the wild 
bee murmuring in the foxglove’s bell.—Dean 
Farrar. 





Brilliants. 


Already the cricket is busy 
With hints of soberer days, 
And the goldenrod lights slowly 
Its torch for the autumn blaze. 
as —Celia Thaxter. 
It is the twilight of the year, 
And through her wondrous wide abode 
The autumn goes, all silently, 
To light her lamps along the road. 
—In September Ainslee’s Magazine. 


The death change comes. 
Death is another life. We bow our heads 
At going out, we think, and enter straight 
Another golden chamber of the king’s 
Larger than this we leave, and lovelier. 
And'then,in shadowy glimpses, disconnect, 
The story flower-like, closes thus its leaves. 
The will of God is allin all. He makes, 
Destroys, remakes, for his own p easure all. 
Tee —Philip Bailey 
For, we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; 
So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 
| —James Whitcomb Riley. 








| The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart; 
| The proud to gain it toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. 
c., ae —Young. 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 
‘*A jewel, if you please.” 
But while they held their hands outstretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
| A million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 
—Marquis F. Lorne. 


Curious Facts. 


—Saturn’s largest moon is 2092 miies in diame- 

| ter, slightly smaller than our own. 

—As President, Washington first lived in the 
house at 1 Cherry street, the site of which is cov- 
ered by one of the piers of the Brooklyn bridge. 
Later he moved to the Macomb house at 39 

| Broadway. 

—tThere are nine members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; one Chief Justice and 
eight Associate Justices. They are appointed 
for life bythe President, with the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

—A pigeon in harvest time eats its own 
weight in grain a day, and a blackbird or thrush 
will eat its own weight daily of ripe fruit. Many 
kinds of birds exist in summer largely upon 
plants raised by man for his food. 

——In order to obviate the frequent disputes 
as to the ages of children the steamboat au- 
| thorities in Switzerland have decidedthat in every 
ease where doub¢ arises the child must be meas- 
ured. All children under two feet are to have 
free passage, while those between two feet and 
four feet are to pay half fares. 

—The dressing of the hair is the most impor- 
tant part of a Chinese woman’s toilet. The dis- 
trict she comes from may always be known from 
the manner in which she does her hair. It also 
indicates her station in life. Young girls, whether 
married or single, wear cues, coiling up their 
hair, as their Western sisters do, on attaining a 
certain age. 

—There are three nut-cracking plants in St 
Louis, giving employment to considerable num- 


| 








| the outward life: to put it by, because the | the cast, dramatically connected with the whole. | bers of people. The nut-crackers are driven by 
| effort to transform the vision into external | Grane, Brunnhilde’s horse, is her faithful, trusted 


and visible conditions is surrounded with 
difficulties and invested with perplexities, 
is to wander into the maze of confusion. 
They 
are neither here nor there. If God give the 
dream He will lead the way. If He gives it, 
| Hemeans something by it,and its signilicance 
| should be appreciated and taken into life as 
a working energy. It is the will of the Lord, | 
and to pray sincerely that the Divine will when winter comes on a party of six persons 


Difficulties are merely incidental. 





be done, is to also accept the obligation of 
| culties and perplexities in the way do not 
; count and should not. Briars and brambles 
| there will always be, but one’s path lies un- 
ward all the same. Who would relinquish 


friend, her friend who gave up his aerial life 
among the clouds to follow her when she aban- 
doned her wild Valkyrie life to live with & mortal 
lover. When she bids farewell to Siegfried she 
gives him her noble horse—the best she has to 
give. 

SWEDISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.—“‘Frost”: 


This expedition is to start from Goteborg about | 


Oct. 1, and to proceed to Terra del Fuego and 
thence to the Antarctic regions, pushing the ves 
sel—the Antarctic—as far south as_ possible. 


| will be landed to make scientific observations in 


entering into the doing of it. Indeed, diffi- | meteorology, magnetism, hydrography, botany, 


zoulogy, etc. The vessel with ancther scientific 
| party is to proceed to Terra del Fuego for ex 
| ploring and scientific work. Arrangements have 


been made with the English and German South 
| Polar expeditions, already in the field, for a 


knife. These will keep any length of time, and | a right purpose because its achievement were | division of territory so that the work will not be 
can be used in soups, asa vegetable or a pudding. | hard? All the more should he press on and | duplicated. The Swedish parties will work 


| gain the strength of the obstacles that he | south of the Atlantic Ucean, the Germans south 
| 


| overcomes. 


| of the Indian Ocean, the British south of the 
Pacitic. 





| electricity, each nut being fed individually into 
the crusher. Afterthe shells are cracked the 
nuts are winnowed by an air blast, and the meat 
is picked from the crushed shells by hand, 
| woman and girls being employed for this part of 
the work 

| <a> 
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Returned from the Fairs. 











| The Hood Farm Jerseys and Berkshires 
| that have been exhibited this season at the 
| fairs in Putnam, Ct., Nashua and Roches- 
‘ter, N. H., St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Wake- 
field, Mass., have returned in excellent con- 
dition. They were exhibited at the Danbury 
(Ct.) fair last week, the Jerseys being en- 
tered for premiums. They won as follows: 
Bull three years old, Hood Farm Pogis 
9th, first. 
Bull two years old, Chromo 17th of Hood 
| Farm, first. 
| Bull one year old, Merry Boy 6thof Hood 
| Farm, first. 
| Bull ealves, Chromo 23d of Hood Farm, 








always well for the sufferer from @ per-' thinking, the very first duty of all grand- spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt and a Dr. William T. Harris used to say, ‘‘ Real- 
sistent backache to consult a physician.— | mothers is to be on the side of the young. | gash of cayenne pepper; then add two raw egg | ize your ideals quickly.” That is, an ideal | 


1 ; A eee ee ; first; H ‘arm Pogis 22d, second. 
Youth’s Companion. yolks, beat well and stir in a teaspoonful of | is a responsibility ; it is the working model | | poche ly = segsdanigenny 


vows three years old or over, Hood Farm 




















Gems of Thought. 





ee 
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strong vinegar; add very carefully, drop by drop, | that God has set before the individual; the | 3 pia are SS ais ‘ =e 
Grandmothers. Deformity in Children. a scant three-quarters of a cup of best olive oil, | pattern after which and by which he shall |... There are souls in this world that have the w ae first; Sophie 11th of Hood Farm, 
The instances of children who reach | andasit thickens half a teaspoonful of vinegar. | shape his life. If he accept and follow it | gift of finding joy everywhere.—Faber. Second. 


The very first duty of a grandmother is | 


to be on the side of the young. If their ex- 
perience of life has taught them anything, it 
must have taught them the selt-evident fact 
that it isnot in the Divine order of things 
for old heads to be put on young shoulders ; 
and that the turning of a young head into 
an old one is a slow process of evolution 
that must be as lovingly and tenderly cared 


for and cherished as the evolution of the | 


first sprouting leaves of a rare plant into 
its maturity of blossoming or fruit bear- 
ing. The gardener must be on the side 
of the plant, not against it, and can never 
hope to scold or punish it into its fullest 
development, but can only succeed by a 
thorough understanding of its nature and 


its needs, and by a gentle process of cul- | 


tivation in accordance with these. A young 
soul is more tender and vulnerable than the 
rarest or most tender plant, and across look, 
or a rough touch, or an unkind criticism is 
often as hurtful to the growing spirit as 
rough handling is to the growing plant. 

It may easily happen that the parents are 


still too young and undeveloped themselves | 


to comprehend all this, and their temptation 
may be to take their own side against the 
young creatures who are so fast encroaching 
on their domain, rather than to take the side 
of these young things against their own 
selfishness and greed. And it is here that 
the grandmothers must come in, for for them 
there is no such excuse. Their reign is 
over, and their domain has passed into 
other hands, and they are free, therefore, 
to judge ot things purely on their own mer- 
its, with no personal elements coming in to 
confuse the issue. Consequently to them 
belongs theduty of taking their stand on 
the side of those whose day is dawning, or 
is just about to dawn, and to give them 
the sympathy and help they must have if 
they are to develop into their highest and 
best. 

There are endless ways in which the 
young are misunderstood and maltreated, 


| mature years with a marked deformity are 

yearly growing smaller because of the skill 
| shown by medical science in relieving de- 

formity in childhood. There are a great 
| many deformities which can be prevented 
| in extremeinfancy by properly training the 
/ muscles to grow, but whichif left until 
| maturity cannot be cured. 

Where the parents of a child requiring 
surgical care cannot afford to go to a skilled 
| surgeon for a special operation, there are 
| standard hospitals in all the larger cities 

where the service of the best surgeons can 
| be had free of charge at a clinic, where the 
| students of one of the medical colleges of 
| the city are present. The operation is al 
ways performed by an eminent professor. 
| There is no danger of experimental work 
| here, unless the ope-.ation is a new one, and 
| in that case it would be exactly the same as 
| when the family physician treats a new 
| case. His work must be experimental and 
| done in the best manner the doctor’s medical 
| knowledge dictates. 

The most common deformities of children 
are club feet of different kinds, hairlip, cleft 

| palate, cross eyes, supernumerary toes and 
| fingers and ordinary mothers’ marks. Notall 
mothers’ marksare curable, but agreat many 
|are. Some are of so little consequence that 
it is not best to meddle with them in any 
way. Club feet are caused by the shorten- 
ing of one or more muscles controlling the 
motion of the feet. Sometimes this deform- 

| ity is not noticed until the child begins to 
| walk. This deformity will never cure itself 
unless it is very slight. The best surgeon 
in the vicinity should be consulted at once 
when it manifests itself. It will only grow 
worse with further use of the feet. It is 
necessary while the child is under treat- 
ment for club feet to keep it off its feet, so 
it is very desirable to discover the trouble 
before the little one begins to walk, even as 
early as three months old, when it can usu- 
ally bo treated easily and often be com- 





fully followed. The eggs and oil should be kept 
in the refrigerator and be ice cold. Lemon juice 
may be used, instead of vinegar, if preferred. 


>> 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


In making catsup, use a granite or porcelain 
kettle; vinegar boiled in copper forms acetate of 
copper, which is a greenish poison. Always stir 
catsup with a wooden or silver spoon. The vege- 
tables and fruits should be fully ripe, solid and 
free from deeay. Put the contents through a 
colander, then through a sieve to make the 
pulp fine. Simmer rather than boil, and stir 
often to prevent burning. Mix and sift all 
the condiments before adding them to the pulp. 
Seal catsup in bottles, which should be perfectly 
clean and free from cracks. If they are stained 
inside put some finely chopped raw potato in 
them, add alittle water and shake vigorously. 
Soak the corks in boiling water; while hot drive 
them into the bottles as far as possible, then 
cover with sealing wax; over this tie two thick- 
nesses of cloth saturated with wax. Seal the 
catsup while hot. When cold put away in a dry, 
cool place, resting the bottles on their sides. 

To whip cream see that the cream Is very cold, 
and at least thirty-six hours old. Turn it intoa 
whip-churn; turn rapidly until the whole is 
whipped to the very bottom; or, put it into a 
bowl and whip it with an eggbeater or spoon. 
Do not add salt or other materials. 

That somewhat paradoxical combination of ice 
cream with hot chocolate sauce grows in popu- 
lar favor and is often urged on the score of 
greater digestibility. To make the sauce, put 
into a saucepan four ounces of chocolate, half a 
cupful of milk and one cupful of sugar—the 
brown preferred. Stir until the chocolate is 
melted and cook until it waxes when dropped in | 
cold water. | 

The very best lotion for tired and aching feet | 





pieces and add to them a piece of raw potato, 
peeling and all. Cover with water and fry out in 
the oven. When nothing is left of the fat but 





aver that there is hardly a salve in the market © 


This recipe never fails if the directions are care- | 


with fidelity and energy; with that energy 
born of absolute faith in the Divine lead- 
|ing,—he will find himself miraculously 
| lead; he will find that the obstacle which 
appears so insurmountable in perspective 
vanishes as he,comes near; that a way is 
| made; a path appears. 

It chanced to the writer of these papers to 


| take a long day’s stage drive last summer 
hrough the Colorado mountain region. For 


| a distance of forty-five miles the solitary 
|road wound on and on, ever ascending 
,through the dreamy, purple mountains. 
| The entire route was a series of vistas that 
| apparently came toan abrupt end at the 
| base of an insurmountable height. The 
| mountain wall seemed to utterly arrest prog- 
| ress, as it rose across the ascending valley 
| through which the driver urged his ‘‘ four- 
| in-hand,”’ and no way to pass beyond the 
next mountain ahead could possibly be dis- 
cerned. But as the stage drew near, a way, 
' unseen before, revealed itself, and the wind- 
| ing road found its outlet and onward course 
in another valley opening by a natural pass 
| between the hills, and one that apparently 
| in its turn was as inevitably blocked at its 
'end by another mountain range. It wasa 
constant interest to watch the changing 
andsecape and discover the new ways that 
| constantly came in sight as fast as the need 
for them came. That day amid the dreamy 
purple of the Colorado mountains was one 
to translate itself into renewed trust in the 
Divine guidance on the journey of life. 
Some wonderful words of Phillips Brooks 
seemed to write themselves on the air. 
“Look up, poor soul, out of the valley and 


may be made at home of mutton tallow and | know that on the top of yonder shining mountain | ermine; Handel and the great musicians with 
camphor. Cut the clear fat, which may be the | lies folded safe the secret of your life,the oracle | their golden tumultuous organ notes; Charles 
trimmings from chops or the kidneys, into small | which would, if you could read it, solve all your | Dickens and the writers of all good romance 


mysteries and tell you just exactiy how you ought 
olive. Look up out of the valley and know that it 
is there; and then turn back again into the valley, 


cracklings, strain, add afew drops of camphor | for in the valley is the home where you must live. | Livingstone served him as he wandered over the 
and pour into egg shells or small jars. Druggists | and you can never read the oracle which yo. | sauds of Africa, Havelock as soldier, Addison in 


know 1s there upon the mountain top.” 


that Christ isin the Christian.—Henry Drummond. 
| ....Itis almost as presumptuous to think you 
| can do nothing as to think you can do everything 
| —Phillips Brooks. 
| ....When you find yourselves overpowered, as 
| it were, by melancholy, the best way is to go out 
| and do something kinu to somebody.—Keble. 
| .--Remember that if the opportunities for 
| great deeds should never come, the opportunity 
| 
| 


| 
| ..--The most momentous truth of religion is 
| 
| 


| for good deeds is renewed for you day by dty. 
| the glory.—F. W. Farrar. 
.--Make sure that, however good you may be, 
| you have faults; that however dull you may be, 
| you can find out what they are; and that however 
| Slight they may be, you would better make some 
| patient effort to get quit of them.— Ruskin. 
| ....In God’s vineyard there is no room for 
| selfish idlers. Ifwe want to pluck the grapes we 
| must share the toil. They only who work with 
| the sweat of their brow shall be partakers of 
| God’s vintage and of his Sabbath. The reason 
why no sincere worker, thank God. is left with 
| nothing to do is that God’s work is very manifold. 
| Martha is working in one way while she is pro- 
viding for her Lord; Mary in another while she 


The thing for us to,long for is the goodness, not | 


| Heifers two years old, Tonona 3d of Hood 
| Farm, first; Chroma 13th of Hood Farm, 
second. 
Heifers one year old, Peasant Pet of Hood 
| Farm, first; Oonan 23d of Hood Farm, sec- 
ond. 
Heifer calves, Figgis of Hood Farm, first ; 
Tonona 7th of Hood Farm, second. 
Hood Farm also won first on herd headed 
| by Hood Farm Pogis 9th, and second ov 
herd headed by Chromo 17th of Hood Farn 


‘6 Down in the Wilds of Maiue.”’ 

What recollections does that expression brib 
to the mind of the old sportsman. All the pis 
enjoyment of the chase, the intense exciteme! 
which has been experienced in rougbing it in © 
Maine camp, is recalled, and the desire to agi 
follow in the pursuit of game takes possessi'! 
of him, and as this is the season and the Main 
wilderness now resounds from end to end wi 
the crack of the hunter’s rifle, the desire can 
fulfilled. 

The plentitude of both deer and moose has be: 
evinced by the large numbers which have alrea’ 
been brought into camp. 





| listens humbly at his feet. Elljah works in one 
way when he scorches up the priests of Baalwith | 
| words of flame; Elisha in another way among cities | 
and courts. Savonarola serves his Lord in | 
| one way with his mighty thunders; Fra Angelico | 
| with his soft and silent pictures; kings and cru- 
| Saders, masters of the biting axe and the beamy | 
| spear, serve him on battlefields. The poet serves 
| him when he sings sweetly of love and purity. A 
| Chatham serves him when he sweeps the great | 
| heart of England with his resistless eloquence 
| and mighty acts of statesmanship; a Wilberforce, 
| a Howard, lovers of their fellowmen, when they | 
| end heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free. | 
| A Mansfield and the great judges serve him in 
| the courts of justice in the stainless purity of their 


serve him with their generous humanity ; a Keble 
with his sweet and holy verses; a Dean Stanley 
with his radiant charm and childlike genius. 


‘ the study, Peabody in the office and Garrick on 





The Aroostook region and that section know 
as Washington County, both places which a 
reached by the railroad, have large tracts of t! 
berland which have never been entered by t! 
sportsman, and game of various kinds and quc 
tities awaits the hunter who ventures into tlic 
thick woodlands. 

The Rangeley region and the territory alo: 
the Penobscot River have proven fruitful hupti! 
grounds for the sportsmen who have travel: 
hither. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad makes dire 
connections for these sections, and to all wi 
wish to visit Maine in quest of game, the Boste' 
& Maine Railroad offers a descriptive booklet 1 
titled “ Fishing and Hunting,” which will 
mailed to any address upon receipt of a two-cei'! 
stamp. 


It would be difficult to match, either in bree: 
ing or individuality, the bull calf advertised by 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., this week. He car 
ries the blood of the famous World’s Fair cov. 
Merry Maiden, and his dam is that remarkably 
rich and persistent cow Sophie Hudson. 


ee 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Two Glories. 


BY JENNIE SAWYER. 
One day,as the celebrated painter, Rubens, was 
AFT ER MEALS visiting the temples of Matrid, accompanied by 
his famous pupils, he entered the church of an 


humble convent, 
reeling oppressed with a sensation of | does not give 4 pe ee nee 
ness, and finding the food both to dis- | There was little or nothing in this poor, dis- 
i and painfully hang like a heavy weight | mantled church to interest the illustrious artist, 
he pit of the stomach are symptoms of | and he was about to leave in search of something 
cestion. With these the sufferers wil] | Petter, when he discovered, half hidden in the 


» have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- shadow of a chapel-room, a picture, before which 


1 
of the Blood in the Head, Acidity of the | re stood transfixed, amazement depicted on his 


face. 
iach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 


, ““What is it, master?” asked his pu ils, as 
cust of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- | they all gathered about him. “ What tate you 


or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or | found?” 

ocating Sensations when in a lying post- | _ “‘ Look,” said Rubens, pointing to the picture 
Dizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or | fr answer. 
.s before the sight, Fever and Dull Pain |. The picture was representing the death of a 
he Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, | ~— man of fine form and handsome features, 
sens ef tha tia-and tea ee ; an who evidently had been suffering penance. 
Ww ness rt) . L uyes, N | He lay upon the bricked floor of his cell, his eyes 
side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes | uplifted, and pressing close to his heart a crucifix 
teat. A few doses of made of wood and copper. To all appearances 
Near the couch, and suspended from the wall 
of the cell, was the picture of a young and beauti- 
tapers. 

No one could have looked on these two scenes 


he had left his couch that he might die with more 

adway’s 
ful woman. She was reposing in a casket which 
| without comprehending at once that the one ex- 











humility upon the hard floor. 
a 
| Was shrouded in heavy black draperies, and at 
i Ss | the head and foot of the casket were lighted wax 


i free the system of all the above-named 
sorders. Purely vegetable. 
rice, 25 cents per box. Sold by all-drug- | other? An’ unfortunate love, a dead woman, a 
ts, or sent by mail on receipt of price. | disappointed life, an eternal forgetfulness of the 
— these were the deductions from the mys- 
: | terious drama so vividly portrayed upon the can- 
ADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York, vas. As for the color, the ears the composi- 
tion, all revealed a genius of the highest order. 
“Master, whose is this magnificent work?” 
asked Rubens’ pupils, who also had been ad- 
miring the picture. 


Be sure to get ‘‘ Radway’s.”’ 


_ Ree. 


EK CANNOT SAY. 


ij cannot say, oh, Life, I am content, 
\ithough the world is so supremely fair, 
yet when I fain would soar the mists ensnare, 


—_—____—. | erased, within a few months, perhaps. In regard 
to the painting, I should say it is not over thirty 
years old, nor less than twenty.” 

“ But the author—” 

“ The author, according to the merit of the 
picture, might be a Velazquez, Zurbaran, Ribera 
\ndere I reach the Sun my strengthis spent; | or Murillo; but Velazquez does not feel in this 
rhrough all its labyrinths I have been sent, | mood, neither does Zurbaran. Still less, can it 
\nd in its torturous paths have reached to where | be attributed to Ribera or Murillo; it is not of 
| know there is no gauge to Love’s despair, the school of either one. In fact, I do not know 
\nd from its deep abysses no ascent. the author of this picture, and I could swear that 
What wantest thou, my Soul? Since I have | I have never seen another by this same artist. 

spanned Ugo still farther. I believe that the unknown 
\!l human agonies, what more needst dread ? painter who has bequeathed to the world this 
Art thou so dull thou cans’t not understand sublime work does not belong to any school, 
Because, unhealed, my wounds have constant neither has he painted, perhaps, any other pict- 
bled, ure than this. This is a work of pure inspira- 
Caved, fettered, songless, by hope’s wings un- | tion, of one’s own personal affair, a reflex of the 
soul, a portrait of the life. What immense 
genius there isin it! Do you want to know who 
has painted this picture? The young man you 
\nd yet, poor craven soul, wou dead see in it lying dead on the floor has painted it.” 
) ance fromthe Apocalypse? Hush yester night “« Now, master, you are joking.” 
When the great sun dropt down its dying light “ No, I know what I’m saying.” 
And bathed the world in jasper and in red, “ But how can you conceive a dead person being 
Ashamed of puerile tears and doubts, I said, | able to paint his life?” 
If such earth’s glory why shouldst grudge the — « py eoneeiving a living person being able to 
sight d paint his death.” 
To thy beloved of yonder Heaven alight “You believe this?” 
With the effulgence streaming round God’s “ T believe that that woman lying in the casket 
head? ‘ was the soul and the life of this dead young friar. 
\h! well for me that I can nought decide, I believe that when she died he believed himself 
We shall be left no choice, my soul and I, dead also, and died effectively to the world. I 
We bruise our wings yet cannot override believe, inshort, that this work represents the 
he bars that separate the earth and sky, | profession of its hero, or author, which undoubt- 
And I—I shall not know till I have died edly is one and the same person; the profession 
How far, O soul, and whither thou shalt fly. of a young man no longer deceived by the allure- 
©. E. WHITON STONE. | ments of life. We must find out about this artist, 
tah and ascertain ifhe has executed other works,’ 
and on saying this Rubens directed his steps 
towards a friar who was praying at the altar, and 
There is stillness in the City when the morning  S#id to him with his customary freedom: 
hours are young, ‘© Will you say to the father prior that I wish to 
\nd the early waking sparrows’ hymns of joyous- | speak to him on the part of the king?” 

The friar, who was somewhat advanced in 

years, rose slowly from his knees, and said in an 


fanned, 
{ want, forevermore, I want my dead. 





STILLNESS IN THE CITY. 


ness are sung. 


Then the freshly blowing breezes speak of glad- jumble, trembling voice, “ What do you wish of | 
ness to the heart, me? Iam the prior.”’ 


Bid the soul look ever upward, and from turmoil 
draw apart. 


“ Pardon me, father, for interrupting you in 
your devotions,” replied Rubens. ‘Can you tel 
Chere is stillness in the City in the hours of work | me who is the author of this picture?” 

and care, ‘Of that picture?” replied the man of God. “I 
if we will but softly enter for awhile the house of | do not remember it.” 
prayer. : “What! You have known it and forgotten 
, it?” 
ren our daily tasks are lightened. and a happi- 
ness we find, 
Which, whilst leading us to Heaven, makes US | ust havea very poor memory.” 
more to love mankind. The friar was about to kneel again. 

“Tcomeinthe name of the king,’ continued 
Rubens, raising his voice. 

“ What more do you wish, my brother,’’ mur- 
mured the friar, slowly turning his head. 

: “ To buy this picture.” 
fhen the angels hover gently o’er a City unsur- “ That picture is not for sale.” 
passed, | ** Well, then, I want to know where I ean find 
Watching whilst the spell of slumber over mortal its author.” 
—Claude Greening. 


lhereis stillness in the City when the night-time 
shadows fall: 

Work suspended—toilers 
peace are over all. 


vanished—rest and 


kind is east. 
the world.” 

“Is dead!” exclaimed Rubens despairingly, 
“and nobody bas known him, and his name is for- 
gotten! His name, that ought to be immortal! 
His name, that would have eclipsed mine! Yes, | 
mine! Father,’ added the artist with noble 
pride, “ I am Pedro Pablo Rubens.” 

At this name the pallia countenance of the prior 
suddenly flushed, his eyes brightened, and he 
looked into the face of the artist with as much 
veneration as surprise. 

“Ah, you know me,” exclaimed Rubens with 
childish satisfaction. “That makes me happy. 
You will be less prior and friar with me now. | 
Come, will you sell me the picture? ” 

‘* That is impossible.”’ 

“Very well; do you know of any other picture 
by this unfortunate genuis? Can’t you remem- 
ber his name? Will you tell me when he died?”’ 

“You have not understood me correctly,’’ re- 
plied the father. ‘I have said that the author 
is no longer in the world but that is not saying 
that he may have died.” 

“Oh, he is living then! he’s living!’ exclaimed 
all the painters. ‘‘ Let us know him.” 
irmony of twilight. Nature's note, ‘For what? The unhappy man has renounced 
ged, pellucid, subtler far than song, the world. He has nothing to do with it—noth- 
« the lifted soul till it doth float ing.” 

the heart of night and find it strong ; “Oh,” said Rubens, greatly excited, “ that 
Uthis bar the waves of tumult fail, mut not be. When God gives to a soul the 
ides slip back into a silent deep; sacred fire of genius, it is not for that soul to 

rid, beneath a white and windless sail, bury itself in obscurity, but it should fulfil its 

utward to the vaster sea of sleep. sublime mission in illuminating the souls of other 
thought, starlike, doth rise above Time’s men, Tellme the monastery where this great 
one artist has concealed itself, and I will seek him 

(i thee still—thou twilight of my soul! and return him to society. Oh, what glory awaits 

Virginia Woodward Cloud, in Bookman. him!” 

“ But—if he refuses,” asked the prior, timidly. 

“If he refuses, I will apply to the pope, who 
honors me with his friendship. The pope will 
convince him better than I.” 

“ The pope! ” exclaimed the father. 

“ Yes, father, the pope,” repeated Rubens. 

“ Not for the pope would I tell you the name of 
that painter were I to remember it. Not for the 
pope would I tell you in what convent he has 
taken refuge.” 

“Well, then, father, the king and the pope | 

| will make you tell,” replied Rubens, now exas 
| perated. “ Oh, you will not do that! ” exclaimed 
the friar. 

“You would do a very wrong thing, Mr. 
Rubens. Take the picture if you wish it, but 
leave its author in peace. I tell you in the name 
of God that I have known this great man, as you | 
call him. I call him an unfortunate and blind 
mortal. Yes, I have known him, I have loved | 
| him, I have consoled him, I have redeemed him, | 
| I have saved him from the waves of society; for 
| gotten yesterday of God, teday near to supreme 
| happiness. Oh, the glory! Do you know anything | 
| greater than that to which he may aspire? By | 
what right would you renew in his soul the fires 
| for the vanities of this world when now his heart 
| glows with love and peace and charity? Don’t 
| you believe that this man before leaving the 
world, before renouncing fortune, fame, power, 
youth and love, all that makes life so alluring, 
that fills with pride the human heart,—don’t you 
believe, my friend, that there was a rude and 
mighty conflict going on in his soul, and would 
you now return him to the struggle when he has 
already triumphed? Would you have him suffer 
again the disappointments, the pains and the bit- 
| terness of all these human things?” 

“ But that is not to renounce immortality,” said 


scnisnnncssolipiallle ipsa 
LOVE SONG. 


ihe heart that warmed my guileless breast 
Some wanton hand had thence conveyed, 
But Love, who saw his bard distressed, 
In pity thus the thief betrayed: 
‘’ Tis she who has the fairest mien 
\nd sweetest eyes that e’er were seen.” 


\nd, sure, if Love be in the right, 
\nd was Love ever in the wrong?) 
ro thee, my first and sole delight, 
lat simple heart must now belong, 
ecause thou hast the fairest mein, 
\nd sweetest eyes that e’er were seen. 
; —Luis de Camoens. 


——____-<—__ 
DUSK. 


d the burning rhapsody of noon, 

wind’s elusive harp note in the trees, 
en the sunset and the primrose moon 
¢ is arapture all unknown of these— 


~o>- — 

VIOLETS FOR POLLY. 
ther girls the beauty rose, 
li with its regal splendor. 

r, the sweetest flower that blows, 
‘rant with meaning tender. 

ie the hyacinth and pink, 

insies’ velvet glory; 

ere’s a little flower, I think, 

| tells a dearer story! 


istering thoughts the blossoms speak 
‘ppy words unuttered, 
‘ushes bloomed upon her cheek 
owlcast glances fluttered, 
the dance her hand I pressed, 

e's divinest folly. 

er girls the rose is best, 

Olets for Polly! 


because the flower I prize 
> dim purple sweetness, 
(he heaven of her eyes, 

lg my life’s completeness. 
‘est wish my memory haunts, | 
hough my purse regrets it, 
y knows just what she wants, 
isually gets it! —Douglas Dunne. 


--—— oe 

ler beauty and her grace 

Soon led me to adore, 
| praised unto her face 
Her beauty and her grace, 
he next thing that took place 

Twas daddy and no more 
Her beauty and her grace 

That led me toa door!’ 

—Detroit, Free Press. 








plained the other, each was complete,in the: 


“In this corner a name has been written,” re- | 
plied the master, “but it appears to have been , 


‘* Yes. my son, I have forgotten it completely.” | 
‘* Then, father,” said Rubens sneeringly, ‘ you 


“That is impossible. Its author is no longer in 


| sight.”’ 


Rubens. “It is to aspire to it, my brother.” 

** And by what right do you interpose between 
this man and the world? Let him speak and de- 
cide for himself.” 

“I doit by right of an elder brother, a master, 
afather. I am all this to him. I do it in the 
name of God. Respect it, for the good of your 
soul.” After saying this,he covered his head with 
his cap and removed to the farther part of the 
temple. ‘‘ Let us go,” said Rubens, addressing 
the young men. “I know what {’m going to 
do.” 


* Master,” exclaimed one of the pupils, who, 
during the conversation, nad been looking alter- 
nately at the canvas and then at the father, 
‘don’t you think, as I do, that that old friar re- 
sembles very strongly the young man that dies 
in this picture?” 

“Hush! then it 1s tiue,” they all exclaimed, and 
while the truth was dawning upon them, they 
looked at each other in silence. 

‘* Efface the wrinkles, remove the beard, add 
the thirty years that the picture represents, and 
it will prove that our master was right when he 
said that that dead friar was at the same time the 
likeness and the work of a living friar. Well, 
now, may God confound me, if that living friar is 
not the father friar!” 

Rubens, ashamed and deeply affected, made 
haste to follow in the direction of the old man, 
who saluted him, crossing his arms upon his 
breast, and then disappeared. “ Yes, it is true,” 
muttered the artist, returning to his pupils, “ let 
us go, thatman was right,—his glory is worth 
more than mine. Let him die in peace!” And 
taking a last look at the wonderful painting, he 
left the convent. Three days after he returned 
in search of the picture, with the object of secur- 
ing a copy, but.found it had disappeared. In- 
stead, a requiem mass was being celebrated, and 
drawing near to where the dead body lay, that he 
might look on the face of the departed, he saw 
that it was the father prior. 

Reverently he stood by the bier, gazing ten- 
derly on the features, so calm and beautiful in 
death. “A great painter, he was,” said Rubens, 
on turning away, “ a great and glorious painter.” 


»~ 
> 


The Ruse that Failed. 


It would be difficult to find a more affectionate 
couple in any household than Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
main. On only one little point did they ever 
differ. Mrs. Tremain liked her husband to spend 
his evenings at home; but, to Tremain, a game of 
billiards, a smoking concert, and such-like things 
were pastimes he had an idea he could not live 
without. So, in order to make matters go happy 
and smoothly, he was tempted to invent a plaus- 
ible excuse for his absence when at these for- 
bidden pursuits. It was always a case of his 
being called away to render some kind service to 
an imaginary old school friend, John Smith. 

Poor old joker, if he had only foreseen the 
plight this original little notion would ultimately 
| land him in he would never have done it. For it 
| worn in something terrible, as all wicked things 

oO. 
| “You are late, Tom,” said Mrs. Tremain to 
| him as he entered. the hall one afternoon. ‘“ You 
| promised to be back in time to take me to 
| mother’s for tea.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Ada, dear,’’ answered Tre- 
| main. “ It was quite unavoidable. I er—I met 
my friend Smith, and he kept me.” 

“Tam beginning to think you care more for 

Smith than you do for me,” replied Ada, in a hurt 
/ tone.$ 

** Nonsense, my dear; how could 1?”’ 

“ Well, why don’t you bring him here some- 
| times to spend the evening with us, instead of 
| always visiting him? I don’t even. know where 
| he lives.” } 
|  Jnstso; but he lives so far away—the other 
| Side of London—in Bloomsbury,” floundered Tre- 
| main. “ And there’s another thing, too, he is so 











bashful; he never goes out to see anybody. Why, | 


| this very day, at three o’clock, when I saw him 
| last, I said to him, ‘ John, why don’t you come to 
| my place and see my pretty little wife? I should 
| so much like to introduce you.’ But he replied 
| that pretty women made him more nervons than 
| any other sort. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘if you could 
| conscientiously say your wife was a regular ugly 
| virayo I would not mind venturing.’ But how 
| could I tell him such a gigantic falsehood, dear?” 
asked Tremain, with fervor. 
“ Well, love,” answered Mrs. Tremain, much 
soothed, ** you had better hurry to get dressed. 
| Mother will be expecting us; and you know what 
a fuss she makes when we are late.” 
“*T will,” cried Tremain with alacrity. He was 
skipping upstairs when his wife called to him 
from the dining-room. He rejoined her there, 


“John,” sie said, “here’sa letter for you. I | 


see it is marked important. [I had forgotten it.” 

Tremain opened the envelope and read: 

“My Dear Tremain—Watson and Scott have 
promised to call round at my rooms tonight fora 
quiet rubber of whist. I rely upon you making 
the four, and shall take no excuses. If you have 
made any arrangement with your wife, tell her 


your friend Smith is seriously ill—good old bogey | 
Smith. When I get married I think I'll try the | 


Smith ruse myself. Yours sincerely, 


* HERBERT WYNDHAM.” 


‘‘When did this letter come, Ada?” queried | 


Tremain. 
“ About an hour ago,” she replied. 
“I’m so sorry to tell you,” faltered Tremain, 


to go with you to—our dear mother’s.” 


“Why?” inquired Mrs. Tremain, with sur- | 


prise. 

* Poor Smith,’ exclaimed Tremain. 

“ What’s wrong with him now?” asked Mrs. 
Tremain. 

* He’s very ill—I must go to him at once! ”’ 

“ Then I suppose I am to be again sacrificed 
It is always your friend Smith. I begin to think | 
you love him more than you do me.” 

“ What do you say? I love him more than I do 
you? J hate him. I feel I could kill him for con 
stantly taking me from your side. But—you see— | 
er—Smith’s departed dad was very kind to me. 
So I cannot do less, can I, dear? ” 

“ You can’t, Tom,” replied his generous-hearted 
wife, “ and I insist on your going.’”’ 

“That is very good of you, dear,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Tremain, highly elated; ‘“ I will rush off at 
onee.” 

“And,” continued Mrs. Tremain, “ I will go 
with you to help you nurse him—his father was 
so kind to you, I feel Iowea duty to his son. 
Dear me, what’s the matter with you? You look 
positively ill.” 

Mr. Tremain not only looked ill, but he felt ill. 
Her unexpected desire to accompany him dazed | 
his brain. 

,, You must stop at home, Tom,” continued she. 


him myself.” 

‘¢ Impossible,” gasped Tremain, ‘ he’s a bach- 
elor—lives alone—people will talk—propriety, my 
ove; propriety.” 

* Propriety, fiddlesticks,’”? answered Mrs. Tre. 
main. ‘“ Who should tend the sick but a woman 
A suffering man needs a woman’s care. You | 
stay at home, I’ll nurse your friend.” | 

“* T would not have you dim your bright eyes by 
a vigil in a sick room for worlds,’”’ exclaimed the | 
horrified Tremain. 

“ It will be a labor of love,” replied Mrs. Tre- 
main, * and as for my eyes, how could they be 
better employed than in watching the sick? ” 

‘“ Impossible, dearest. For I must tell you that 
Smithis suffering from delirium tremens, and 
| | 
“You said it was consumption yesterday,” in- | 
terrupted Mrs. Tremain. | 

‘““No, dear. No, dear. Delirium tremens; and 
during his attacks he has the most objectionable 
habit of mistaking women for serpents. It is too 
horrible for words. When we lived together in 
odgings he once tried to shoot the housemaid 
when she brought in my dinner one day, and, 
finding he had missed her, he hurled the hot 
roast leg of mutton at her. It was a most painful 


“Are you sure you are speaking tue truth?” 
put in Mrs. Tremain, quietly. 

‘* My dear,” answered Mr. Tremain, “ have I 
ever told you a falsehood? ” 

« J~I,” answered Mrs. Tremain, but she got no 
farther than this when Mr. Tremain cut her short 
by exclaiming ‘— 

“ You doubt me? You shall come with me,— 
but, if anything happens to you, remember, I 
warned you.” 

Tremain trusted that, by saying this, his wife 
would draw back, but when she answered she 
would even risk her life to benefit any fellow- 
creature his hopes were dashed to the ground. 
What was he to do? To take her was impossible, 
for he did not know where it was he had to take 





“that I find by this letter that I shall be unable | the hope that he might not have to own up about 


| derer’s wife, but justice shall be done.” 


| that.’ 


| George. 
“ Give me your friend’s address; [’ll go and nurse : 
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her to; and he had now gone on romancing so far 
that, for a moment, he was in a quandary. At 
last he said :—- 

“ Perhaps, after all, it would be better for us 
both if I got somebody else to nurse Smith. It 
would be so dangerous. Something might happen 
to you dear, and I omitted to mention that, by a 
singular piece of good luck, my friend Smith 
lives next door to a Male Nursing Institution. I 
will write there at once for a nurse to be sent to 
him.” 

He hurried out of the room with a conscience 
green with horror at the plight he was in, which 
was such that, in his excitement, he quite forgot 
to pocket Wyndham’s letter he had lefton the 
table. 

Mrs. Tremain picked it up and read it. 

After doing this she walked several times round 
the room ina dramatic way, and, feeling no bet- 
ter, she sat down and took up the evening news- 
paper to quiet herself. She caught sight of the 
following paragraph :— 

‘““ SHOCKING MURDER IN BLOOMSBURY.” 

“ Greatexcitement was created‘this afternoon 
in the Bloomsbury district, by the discovery of a 
very terrible crime. ‘the victim was a Mr. John 
Smith, an eccentric character who lived alone. 
The last person known to be with the deceased 
was a dark, tall man. They were seen together 
at about three o’clock. Suspicion points to him. 
At present he is still at large.” 

“What an extraordinary coincidence,” ex- 
claimed Ada. “I now feel quite calm again. 
Likewise happy, for I will now teach my dear 
Tom a lesson which will bring him back early to 
tea every night for the remaining term of his nat- 
ural life.’’ 


cent and radiant. 

** Tom, my love, did you say your friend’s name 
was John Smith? ” she asked. 

* Ye-es,”’ replied Tom. 

** And I think you said he lived in Bloomsbury 
—did you not?” 

‘* Ye-es.” 

“ And he lived alone? ”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘* He has been murdered.” 

** Murdured? ” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Yes, brutally murdered! 
look seared.” 

‘* My friend Smith murdered—incredible! You 
are joking,” cried Tom. 

*“ Tam perfectly serious.” 

* How do you know? ” 

* From an unimpeachable authority.” 

“Then 1 must go at once and see about it. 
What a singular and painful fatality it is that al- 
ways something happens o prevent me from ac- 
companying you wheneve. we are bookdd to visit 
your dear mother,” declared the incorrigible 
Tom. 

“ I would not advise you to go,” replied Ada 
sternly, “ for if you do you will tind the police are 
looking for you.” 

“ec Me? ” 

“Yes; the evidence points to you as his mur- 
derer.”’ 

“What on earth do you mean?” said Tom, 
| laughing. 
| “You are tall, I believe,” said Ada, sternly. 
| ‘ Well?” 

** Your hair is black.” 

| “* Well,” said Tom, bewildered. 

| * You left him at three o’clock this afternoon.” 
+ “ Ye-es.” 

| “ And you are at present at large.” 

“Ye-es. Butlook here, Ada, where does the 
‘humor of this come in? I confess I want to 
| know.” 
|. * You shall know! Read. this,” said she, 4n 
| freezing tones, handing him the paper. 
| Tom read it. 

“This is extraordinary,” he faltered. 

“J agree with you,” she replied. ‘It is cléar 
that I have but one course to pursue, and that is 
to send for the police.” 
| ‘Tom was now shaking violently. ‘‘ You can’t 

mean what you say, Ada, dear,” he gasped, going 
| towards her. 

““ Away from me, murderer! ” she cried, with 
horror. 

“Surely, Ada, dear, you don't believe me 
| capable of such a crime? ” 

“Oh, if I only could believe you But the evi- 
dence against you is too black. You yourself 
just now informed me you hated and felt you 
could kill him!” 

“Oh, if I had only said Jones! ” exclaimed 
Tom to himself, bitterly. Turning to his wife he 
| said pleadingly, ‘“ Ada, don’t be a—es—don’t 
| wreck our happiness. Think thatif I were really 
| a murderer the finger of scorn would be pointed 
at you; you would be called a murderer’s wife!” 
He looked at her askant. For a moment he 
thought that he might congratulate himself with 


You may well 





Smith after all. 

But this aspiration was instantly dashed to the 
ground by Ada’s next remark. 

“ You don’t know me,” said she with fire. “I 
care nothing for the world; it may call me @ mur- 

Poor Tom was now on his knees. ‘* Ada—Ada 
—think of our love,” he implored. 

“T love a murderer! Ask me something that’s 
possible! ” 

“But, Ada,” broke in Tom, ‘‘ you can’t mean 


“‘ Nevertheless, I am afraid itis going to be 
done,” interrupted Ada, with a sly side smile. 

“* Alas! it must all come out,’”? moaned Tom to 
himself, desperately. <Atlast he managed to 
articulate: “ Ada, I could not have murdered my 
friend Smith—because he never existed.” 

“ Just so. That is what I learned by the letter 
you kindly left on the table for me to read.”; 

“Then you knew it all the while? Was that 
kind to me? * exclaimed Tom, much hurt, 

“Was it kindto meto ever have invented 
him?” 

“ No, 1t was not; but, as it has disgusted me 
forever from ever seeking pleasure again any- 
where else but by your side,will you forgive me?” 

“On those terms, with all my heart.’’—Gaspard 


Douth’s Department. 


CHILDREN BY THE SEA. 
Down by the sea on a summer day 
1 doze and dream while the children play, 
Gleefully heaping their hills of sand, 
Calling them palaces high and grand. 
A clam shell serves for the great front door, 
And the walk is a bit of broken oar. 
While plate and platter and bowl and cup 
Are polished pebbles the sea brings up. 


And king and queen in their royal state 

And lord and lady ride to and fro; 

Pass in and out through a seaweed gate ; 

Till a far voice calls, “ It is time to go.” 

To gems and jewels and palace tall 

They bid farewell, and they leave them all; 

While the tide comes laughingly up the bay, 

And the sand-made palace is washed away. 
—Selected. 





Ladybugq’s Mission. 

Who could have guessed that the British Gov- 
ernment would ever wish to send to South 
Africa twenty: thousand of those seemingly 
useless little ladybugs or ladybirds, whom we 
have all told a dozen times to 

away home, 

roe house is on fire, your children will burn. 
But this is actually the fact, and the ladybugs 
will soon be on their way across the sea from our 
own country to Cape Colony, just because they 
are better able than any other creature to destroy 
certain insects which are spoiling the crops 
there. Not many years ago large ladybugs 
were brought to California from Australia, | 
for this same reason, and they earned §$20,-. 


beetle, and is found in many parts of the world. 
Her little, round body, only an eighth of an inch 
in diameter, is sometimes red, sometimes yellow, 
always bright colored, and often covered with 
tiny black spots. In France the children call her 
the “insect of the good God,” because of her 
work for the farmers in ridding their crops of 
dangerous bugs. 

“Your ladybird is always hungry,” the London 
Express tells us, “ feeding upon the eggs of other 
Insects, and upon the insects themselves if they 
are small enough to be swallowed by a specimen 
so diminutive as the ladybird itself. The lady 
ladybird lays a string of tiny yellow eggs. She is 
cunning enough always to lay these amid a colony 
of plant lice. 

“‘ As soon as the larve hatch out, looking like 
miniature alligators, they pegin to eat, and being 
carnivorous they fall upon the tiny insects around 
them. In the five or six weeks that they are 
growing up they destroy a whole plant-lice settle- 
rent. Then they roll up as cocoons, and hang 
suspended, head downward, in nearly any avail- 
able nook. “They come out of the shell full-grown 
ladybirds, and keep on their carnivorous career. 

** Curiously enough, the ladybird itself has few 
enemies. Its only means of defence is a pungent 
liquid, which is not poisonous, isnot really of a 
bad odor and probably frightens none of its hap- 
hazard foes. When it is frightened it draws its 
feet up close under its body and sticks tightly to 
the under side of a leaf. Presently, if nothing 
alarming happens,’it spreads its small wings and 
flies away, all the time watching sharply out of 
its brilliant black eyes. The ladybird really has 
two pairs of wings, although it seldom gets credit 
for them. The front pair fold over and form part 


Here there re-entered Tremain, looking inno- | Of the hard shell that incases its body. The hind 


wings are used for short flights. 

“‘ Nearly every insect which destroys the crops 
is the prey of the ladybird. Many of these are 
the ladybird’s first cousins, such as_ blister 
beetles, squash beetles, bugs, cabbage beetles, 
weevils, barkboring beetles, flour beetles and 
bean beetles, all of which belong to culeoptera 
order.” 





ee Historical. 


——Tobacco was first cultivated by the English 
in Virginia about the year 1616, and from that 
time to the present it has ever been one of the 
stable productions of that State. 

—The East Indies were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1497. They were visited overland 
by England in 1591, and the first Dutch voyage 
was made in 1595. The first voyage of the French 
was made in 1601 and the first of the Danes in 
1612. 

—tThe Erie Canal, the longest in the world 
excepting the Imperial ‘Canal of China, was 
commenced July 4, 1817, and was completed Oct. 
26, 1825, at an expense of about eight millions of 
dollars. When the canal was completed, a canal 
boat from Lake Erie entered the canal, which 
event was announced by the firing of cannon. 
On,the fifth of November, when the canal boat 
arrived in the city of New York, the day was 
celebrated by processions and military parades. 
In the aquatic procession which accompanied 
the canal boat from New York to Sandy Hook 
were twenty-two steamboats and barges. When 
they arrived at the Hook Governor Clinton went 
through the ceremuny of uniting the waters by 
pouring that of Lake Erie into the Atlantic. 





Lafayette determined to visit the land of his 
adoption. Congress hearing this determination 
offered a public ship for the conveyance of the 
nation’s guest, but he politely declined their offer 
| and chose a private conveyanee. He accordingly 
with his son, George Washington Lafayette, em- | 
| barked on the ship Cadmus,arriving at New York | 
| Aug. 16, 1825. He was received with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of joy by all classes of the Ameri- 
can people. From New York he proceeded by 
land to Boston, passing through New Haven 
and Providence. From Boston he proceeded 
to Portsmouth, N. H., from whence he re- 
turned to Boston and New York, passing 
through Worcester, Hartford and Middletown. 
From New York he went up the Hudson, visiting 
Albany and other places on theriver. Returning 
to New York he proceeded on to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Here he was re- 
ceived at the House of Representatives and Senate 
of the United States, who voted him $200,000 and 
a township of land for the important services 
rendered by him during the: Revolutionary War. 
General Lafayette continued his trip from Wash- 
ington through the Southern and Western States 
and returned to Albany via Buffalo and 4the 
Grand Canal. From Albany he _ proceeded 
through Springfield to Boston, where he arrived 
on the sixteenth of June, and was _ received 
at the Legislature of Massachusetts, then in 
session. Onthe seventeenth he was present at 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
Bunker Hill Monument. He then visited the 
States of New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont, 
and returned to New York to participate in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Ameri 
can independence. He took his final leave of 
New York July 14, visiting the ex-President in 
Virginia, and soon after embarked for France on 
board the frigate Brandywine, followed by the 
grateful benedictions of the American people. 











Popular Science. 


——With only one exception, the glaciers of 
Switzerland are diminishing steadily. Since 1876 
the Rhone glacier has decreased in length at the 
rate of over thirty-one yards a year. J 

—At the bottom of a one hundred-foot well 
the temperature is 5 degrees below the surface 
temperature in April, is 65 in July to 70 at surface, 
and 41 in December to 38 degrees at the surface. 

—wWhatever may be the cause of the aurora 
borealis its height does not appear to be limited 
by the atmosphere. The rays sometimes touch 
the earth in Scandinavia, coming between the ob- 
server and elevated places, but Flogel, thirty 
years ago, obtained data showing that a large 
aurora seen in northern Germany must have had 
a height of sixty miles, and that the rays often 
rise to 450 miles, their points glowing with red 
light. 

—tThe bird fauna of Iceland is credited by 
Henry H. Slater with 103 species. Of these three 
are residents, twenty-seven summer migrants, 
twenty-one occasional visitors and eighteen rare 
stragglers. The land birds are few, including 
only seven residents and five that come in sum- 
mer to breed, but the most interesting birds now 
probably are the Northern wren, the great North 
ern dive and the Iceland falcon. Singing birds 
are few. There are sixteen species of ducks and 
geese and seven birds of prey, but the rock ptar 
migan is the only game bird. 

—RBirds acquire the art of singing just as truly 


thousand canaries are raised annually. The 
Germans are especially fond of these pretty 
songsters and very successful in their propa- 
gation and nurture. But their best singers are 
never sold. They are kept as choir master for 
the feathered vocalists. 


leaders of the aviary, and they pick up and prac- 
tice the notes they hear. The way to have a 


child familiar with them in the home cage. 


“ equinoctial storms,” scientific investigations 


stitutes the vernal equinox when the sun 
is coming north and the autumnal equi- 
nox when it is going south, is accompanied 
by. any distinctive. atmospheric disturbance. A 
recent study of the periodicity of cyclonic winds 


——After an absence of forty years General | 





the vernal, or spring, equinox and three weeks 
after the autumn equinox. 

——lIf malaria is conveyed by mosquitoes, it is 
probable that other insects may play a like part 
A French physician records that a certain family 
had a member who for years was subject to fre- 
quent malarial attacks,and that three children in 
the family were seized with the disease directly 
after some oleanders were brought into the 
house. The malaria germ was found in lice on the 
plants. 

——Writing in the Plant World, Dr. E. Bessey, 
University of Nebraska, corroborates another 
correspondent in the statement that bees use 
fungus spores as bee bread. He recalls an ex- 
perience in 1875, when at Harvard. “ Dr. Gray 
came in one day and called my attention to a 
letter from some one in California who said that 
his bees were using a yellow dust on cotton-wood 
leaves.” An examination showed that the yel- 
low dust was a mass of spores of the cotton-wood 
rust fungus. 





Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 





3955 Misses Shirt 
Waist, 12 to 16 yrs 


3956 Misses Petticoat, 
10 to 16 yrs. 
Misses’ Shirt Waist. No. 3955. 

To be made with or without the fitted lining. 

Simple shirt waists that close at the back are much 

in demand for young girls, and are exceedingly at- 
tractive and becoming. The very pretty model 
shown is made of corduroy in Napoleon blue, but vel- 
veteen, flannel, silk, albatross and all waist cloths are 
equally appropriate. The original includes the fitted 

Inning, but, when preferred, the waist can be made 

unlined. 

Tocut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age, 3 
yards of material 2) inches wide, 2} yards 27 inches 
wide or 1 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3955, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 





Misses’ Petticoat. No. 3956. 

The skirt is cut in four gores, those at front and 
sides fitting smoothly at the upper portion, and the 
back being drawn up by means of tapes inserted ina 
| casing. At the lower edges 4 narrow frill over which 
falls the circular flounce. The flounce serves to pro- 
vide the fashionable flare while the narrow frill pro- 
tects the edge and can be easily renewed when soiled 
or worn. 

To cut this petticoat for a miss of 14 years of age, 6} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 53 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 4 yards 42 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3956, is cut in sizes for misses of 10, 12 
14 and 16 years of age. 





| 
‘ 


| 





3258 Childs Coat, 
6 mo, 1, 2, 4 yrs. 


39c0 Fancy Waist, 
22 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Fancy Blouse Closing in Centre 
Back. No. 3960. 

The lining is snugly fitted and closes with the waist, 
at the centre back. On it are arranged the yoke and 
the tucked blouse portions, the latter being free at 
front but plain at the back. The sleeves are pecul- 
iarly becoming, and can be finished at the elbows as 
shown; or made full length as indicated in the small 
sketch. The collar is one of the latest and makes an 
appropriate finish. 

To cut this waist fora woman of medium size, 24 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 inches 
widesor 1g yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
j yards of all-over lace for yoke, 14 yards for yoke and 
deep cuffs. when long sleeves are desired. 

The pattern, 3960, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Child’s Coat. No. 3958. 

The skirt portion of the coat is full, gathered at the 
upper edge and joined to a plain square yoke. The 
cape is circular and falls in graceful ripples. The 
sleeves are in bishop style with narrow straight cuffs 
and the neck is finished with a roll-over collar. 

To cut this coat for a child of 2 years of age 4% yards 
of material 21 inches wide, or 2g yards 44 or 50 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3958, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2 
and 4 years of age. 





3957 Norfolk Shirt 
Waist. 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Norfolk Shirt Waist. 
No. 3957. 
To be made with or without the fitted lining. 

Norfolk styles, in both waists and jackets, make a 
notable feature of the latest modes and have the merit 
of being generally becoming. The material of which 
the original is made is reseda green flannel with em- 
broidered dots of black; but flannel of all sorts, 
corduroy, velveteen and all waisting materials are 
appropriate. , 

The foundation lining is fitted snugly and smoothly 
and extends to the waist line only. The waist proper 
is laid in wide box plaits that are stitched at their 
underfolds and‘again at each edge. 

To make this waist for a woman of medium size 3g 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 
when yoke is used, 34 yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 


3959 Long Coat. 
32 to 40 bust. 


as do prima donnas. In the Hartz Mountains, at | inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide when yoke 1s 
the village of Andreasberg, over two hundred | omitted. 


The pattern, 3957, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure. 


Woman’s Long Coat. No. 3959. 
The fronts of the coat are loosely fitted and turn 


Handsome and promis- | back to make regulation lapels. They can be made 
ing fledglings are kept close to the acknowledged plain or with the yoke as preferred. The back is cut 


with a curved centre seam and side-backs, that fit 


becomingly without being tight; and the seams are 


left open at the lower edge to provide the necessary 


- se ” 
child learn the “ Songs of Zion” isto have the | 4...“ mne sleeves are slightly flaring, loose at the 
hauds but snug at the shoulders, and are rolled over 
#?——Notwithstanding the popular belief in | to form cuffs. 


To cut this coat for awoman of medium size 8§ yards 


fail to show that the passage of the sun across of material 20 inches wide or 43 yards 50 inches wide 
“the line,” that is, the equator, which con- | Will be required. 


The pattern, 3959, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 


40 inch bust-measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 


000 for the State by killing the queer beetlés |.in England, covering the years from 1874 to 1890 | trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post 


that had begun to injure the grapes. 
The ladybug, as. we see, is a wonderfully help- | 


* 


inelusive, shows, however, an apparent. relation 
‘to the eqnindxes. The greatest frequency and 





ful insect, even though so tiny. She is a kind of] 





force of the winds.occur about two weeks before 


stamp), 8 number, shown on cut, and 
size wan and write Fs mf naine and address 
distin¢ctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston. Mass. 

























































































































































































































































The Horse. 


Second Week at Saugts. 

Owing to heavy rains the programme set 
for Monday, Oct. 14, the opening day of the 
second week’s meeting at Saugus, had to be 
carried over until Tuesday. 

The weather on Tuesday was highly fa- 
vorable and there was a good attendance of 
spectatérs. Three events were carded, but 
one of them, the 2.13 pace, had to be post- 
poned after three heats had been paced. 

The talent got an upset in two of the 
events, and it looked as though they would 
get another jolt in the third event, as the 
favorite had won only one out of the three 
heats stepped when postponement came. 

The gray mare Sphinzie was the choice 
for the 2.21 pace, but she was not able to 
connect. She was unsteady in all three 
heats, and Ned Perry, a rank outsider, 
stepped away with the event in easy fash- 
ion. He won the first two Leats with some- 
thing to spare, but the third was not so 
easy forhim. Warner asked Ben Walker 
to try his hand behind Sphinzie the third 
heat, and Walker kept her to her stride 
most of the mile and made a hot finish of it 
with Ned Perry, but Perry was good 
enough to land by three parts of a length. 
He cut his record to 2.16} in the opening 
heat. 

The 2.13 trot was a split-up race for five 
heats. Gene D. was made favorite, but she 
was able to land only one heat, and that the 
first. The footing was not to her liking and 
she tired under it, so that when Prince 
Lavalard tackled her at the flag the second 
heat, she had to surrender, but was beaten 
only a head at that. 

After she and Prince Lavalard had shown 
the way into the stretch the third heat 
Arthur brought Chanty up inside the long 
distance, and nailed them both, and Chanty 
landed the next two heats and race with 
little trouble. 

Only four horses of the fourteen carded 
appeared to contest for the 2.13 pace, and 
Princess Moquette was made favorite. It 
was a good contest for the three heats 
stepped. In the first heat the four horses 
came well bunched to the stretch, with Prin- 
cess Moquette in the lead, but in the drive 
to the wire P. H. Flynn out-footed the 
others and landed the heat in 2.14}. Richard- 
son took Princess Moquette out in front the 
second heat, and although Flynn got to her 
at the head of the stretch, the mare was able 
to stall off his rush, and beat him by three 
parts of a length in 2.13%. The next heat 
Flynn gathered in, when the race had to go 
over. 





SUMMARIES. 


Saugus, Mass., Oct. 15, 1901—2.21_ pace. 


Purse, $300. 


Ned Perry, bik g, by Jack Dawson; dam wil 


King Wilkes (Humphreyville) Sent es 1 
Sphinxie, gr m, sd Sphinx (Warner and. 

Walker) ..... 6 2 
Turvey Drop, b g by “Abdallah” Wilkes. 

RED inca cnn ce cece cana ssh abe deneeeee 23 
Trena Dee, b m, by Dictator Sidney (G. 

I i ciihn wdc dwcape WER iindss cass pated 73 4 
Merry-Go-Round, b g (Avery) .....--- .-.--- 455 
Cecil H., b g, by Vatican (Jack).....-....-- 546 
J.R.P., b g. by Com Scott (Hard)......-.- , age 
Shiner, b h, by Bourbon Wilkes (Paige) -- cia 

Time, 2.16}, 2.164, 2.163. 

Same day—2.13 trot. Purse,$300. 
Chanty, ch g, by Guy Wilkes; dam Chan- 

tilly. by Nutwood ( amiga! © st Pncdaane 64111 
Prince ‘Lavalard, gr g, by Lavalard 

RNRD Sooke eines nine casa waees celal 32 
Gene )., br m, by Johny ae, 

(yr ese 12366 
Loma, br m, by Arion (Knapp). -----26425 
Wasco, b g, A Edgemark (Dore)... Pee 563553 
Lissa ‘Bee. br m, wed mpaners ones 

(Middlby) - 45644 


Time, 2.17}, 2.174, 2. 17}, 2.178, 2 183. 
Second Day. 

The unfinished race in which three heats 
were trotted on Tuesday came to a rather 
tame and unusual ending. When the 
horses lined up for the word P. H. Flynn 
was credited with two heats and the favor- 
ite, Princess Moquette, one. ‘The latter 
made a break shortly after starter Van 
Wagoner gave the word, and was hopelessly 
behind the flag before she caught. Special 
Boy also failed to save his distance. That 
fast and reliable mare Minnie Russell car- 
ried P. H. Flynn toa break in the stretch 
and won the heat and a new record of 2.125. 

When they came out for the fifth heat of 
the race P. H. Flynn was so lame that the 
judges were obliged to allow his withdrawal. 
Minnie Russell walked over for the race 
and received first money, the other thrée 
moneys reverting to the association. 

The public was not a bit in awe of the 
Grand Circuit performer Carmine (2.07}) in 
the 2.07 pace, picking the chestnut gelding 
John T. (2.09}), who has been having more 
than he couid attend to this season to beat 
the stay-at-homes, to win this event. 

Carmine had the pole when they got the 
word, but the long-legged gelding Art Alco 
got slightly the best of the start and had 
the pole at the turn. At the quarter pole 
Carmine was on even terms with Art Alco, 
and the two geldings went up the back 
stretch like a double team. Art Alco hung 
out distress signals on the upper turn where 
he went toa bad break, allowing Carmine 
to jog home? This was lucky for John T., 
as he barely beat the flag as it was. 

The second heat was Carmine’s all the 
way, and it looked very bad, indeed, for the 
John T. contingent. 

In the third heat Carmine led to the dis- 
tance flag, where John T. collared him, and 
when Ben Walker hit the good-looking son 
of Symboleer he went into the air, and the 
chestnut gelding won the heat. 

Before the fourth heat the judges con- 
ferred with driver Walker. Carmine made 
a break just after the word was given, but 
recovered quickly, and gradually drew up 
to the Nuthurst gelding, and from the half- 
mile post into the stretch it was an exciting 
drive. Inthe siretch John T. made a break 
but recovered quickly, but toc late to win 
the heat, although it must be said that only 
a blind and deaf horse could have been 
gotten by Ben Walker’s whip if he had had 
a chance for the heat. 

The talent picked Othmar, a double grand- 
son of Louis Napgleon, to win the 2.21 trot 
and they chose well. Gus Dore laid up the 
first heat, which went to Paddy McGregor, 
then George Van Dyke’s Maine-bred geld- 
ing, Harry, landed two heats. After that 
Othmar came to the front. Othmar is a 
rather unattractive gelding and rough 
gaited, but is as game as a pebble. 

Limerick first and the rest nowhere was 
the way the public looked at the 2.15 trot. 








SUME RECENT WINNERS. 


No. 3. Ben Hal, 2.17 1-4. 


Ca GE es SAY aos 


| 
1 


No. 4. Light Star, 2.11 1-4. 








| 
| 
| 


; vailing., which the horses had to face down 


No. 1. Mary D., 2.141-2. - mnnl@mde-rJamice, 2.10 3-4, 
| eres br g, by Bourbon Wilkes — eat result more in doubt than when the ‘horses | 
SUE). % (chs. o ssc cscpahtteesancp sane 2 Fy ae 
| Prnscss oaaetin © Re Ae Wales, | writh the exoeption of theMlliadgpes, fo 
ee ee eer b . 9 | 
Sree Boy, ¢ ch g, by Goldbeater (Ster- 3 dis | Which Terrill S. won the deciding heat as he 
‘Time, 2.14}, 2.139,2.16, 2.12, 2.20. pleased, every event on the card was split, 

Same day—2.07 pace. Purse, $300. ue tret dragging out through eight } 
Carmine, b yg. by Symboleer; dam, P 

Dauntless Bess” 2.213), by’ Dock Alkalone appeared to be all tied up, did | 

(WRIK OD) ts oo nn ase wane 1 1 2 1) not have his usual speed, and when pinched | 
Johi,Ts eh gy by Nuthurst (0’ eee. 0 21 2} 1 eet a Pp oe | 
Norvin G., br g, by Norval (Sterling). ~ 4 4 3| would go into the air. Gene D. won the | 

| Sclavonic, gr x. by King Wilkes (Rapp? Ym Ba | first heat of the day (the fourth of the race), | 
| Art oo be, by very “4 gen ad j after which Frank Doble landed the Gam- | 

, ae é a | betta Wilkes gelding, Albertia, first at the 

Same apes trot. Purse, $300. | ie: thaeee ts 
Othmar, br g. by Louis Owosso; dam, | wie oe i rips. 

Maud, by a Napoleon (A. Dore).6 24111) The 2.15 pace was the best race of the day. 
Harry, bg, by Wilkes (Knapp)........-i 311242) J, W.E. woo the first heat in a driving tin- 
Paddy Metirogor, yn 8 by Ozell Mes 5493/ish with Ellic, Henry's Girl laid up. 
Authentic, blk g, by Autog raph. ‘ ‘* | Henry’s Girl, the favorite, was out for the 
Ai ‘io'iieg “Wilkes 23 3rO | second heat, and landed it by a length from 

(Churehill) .- 55. ar Gambit. Henry’s Girl won the third heat 
The Spaniard, br g, by Realist (MeDon- car | bandily, Ziska taking second place in the 

GEE J cece coon cece cece cccs ce0s eseecese 5 6 » | 


Starter Van Wagoner sent the Prodigal | 


gelding away on a break, and although ere 
O’Neil got him straightened out before the 
turn, he made another mistake at the quar- 
ter and was out of it for the heat. Ryron 
Wilkes went away in the lead with the 
Eagle Bird mare Helen A., which raced so 
successfully last year, the contending horse. 
Byron Wilkes died away in the stretch. 
Alvander came up at the finish, and was 
second to Helen A. at the wire, with Lim- 
erick third. 

The favorite landed the second heat in 
faster time, when the race went over on ac- 
count of darkness. 


SUMMARIES. 
Saugus, Masas., Oct. 16, 1901—2.13 pace. 
Purse, $300. Three ‘heats paced Oct. 15. 


‘oe Russell, bik m, by Happy Russell; 
<< Minnie Rifle, by Rattler (Gard-, 
ner 


23211 





Easter, bIK m, by Wilkes (Johnson) -. dis 
Time, 2.21}, 2.19}, 2.20, 2.19}, 2.21}, 2.243. 
Third Day. 

A drizzling rain which scarted in about 2 
P. M., and later developed into a regular 
downpour, put a stop to the sport after 
seven heats had been raced, and only one 
race, the 2.18 trot, in which Helen A. and 


Limerick had wona heat on Wednesday, | 


was finished today. 

The son of Prodigal had little trouble in 
tiking the two heats necessary to decide, 
although Alvander made a bid for the final 
one and was only beaten half a length. 

The black stallion Alkalone was a strong 
favorite for the 2.15 trou. Gene D. took the 
first heat, after which Alkalone gathered 
two, and his backers went home just as 
happy as though the money was all won, 
not seeing how the son of Wilton could lose. 

Terrill 8S. looked to have a very soft thing 
in the 2.11 pace, and he made easy work of 
winning the two heats decided before post- 
ponement became necessary. 

SUMMARIES. 


Saugus. Mass., Oct. 17, 1901—2.18 trot. Purse, 


$300. ‘Iwo heats trotted Oct. 16. 
Limerick, b g, by Prodigal; dam, Annie 

Wilton, Ot Wilton (O'Neil) ......--..--< 24:3 
Helen A., b m, by Eagle Bird (Van 

RUMORS os cciliessd. coke sates ee 15 3 4 
PE mene nf bh, by Aleander (Pope) .....- 2242 
Byron Wilkes, bIk g, by Tarratine (Dur- 

land and Paige)...... ..-...-.......--. 63 2 3 
Effie G., b m, by Alfred G. (Walker)....4 4 5 5 
Mary C., chm, by Warren C, (Lasell)...5 6 6 6 


Time, 2.18}, 2.163, 2.18}, 2 
Fourth Day. 

The management were hoping to bring 
the meeting to a close tonight, and with that 
result in view started the horses at noon. 
Starter Van Wagoner kept things moving, 
but although he got off sixteen heats before 
darkness, one race, the 2.26 trot, was not 
reached, and the 2.18 pace went over with the 


17}. 





Horse —- Use | 





A Safe Speedy and Positive cure 


ever used. Takes 
or sev: nD. 





The Safest, Best B 


=i of all liniments etsT. td 


OR Fin 


the 
Rem 

and Ca 
Ev 
Price 


ery bottle sold is <> ahem emenittaien 
sent by express, c with fu 
TuE ‘Latgaane quasi, Srey 2 


| 
| 





stretch. It now looked as though it was all 


plain sailing for the favorite, but Bard | 


|The card for the afternoon included the 
| brought-over event, the 2.18 pace, in which 


two heats had been stepped, and the 2.26 
trot. The latter event did not-have a de- 
cisive ending, as darkness came on before 
one horse had won three heats, and the 
money had to be divided according to the 
standing of the horses. 

It took five more heats to find the winner 
of the 2.18 pace. Cluyceps was not so good 
on Saturday as his Friday form would war- 
rant one inexpecting. View View won the 
third and fourth heats, and Allie Snell 
stepped to the front and won the next three. 
and the last heat was in comparatively slow 
time, but there was a very high wind pre- 





the home stretch, and which took the tuck 
out of them. 

The bay mare Minnie G., from Mason | 
Farm, Taunton, Mass., was the favorite in 
the 2.26 trot, and she won the first heat very 
easily, in a way that would seem to in- 


-almer scored up as though he meant dicate that she would make it a one, | 
business with Little Dick, which had |two, three affair. At the end of | 
been laid up the first three heats, the second mile uncle Gus Dore had | 
and passing the mare on the upper turn,o shake her up, which showed that | I 
kept the gelding in front to the wire. she was pretty nearly to her limit. ! 
Henry’s Girl stepped away fast inthe final Captain Haff beat her out in the third | 
heat, took the pole from Little Dick, and as , mile. Thenthe black horse Midnight, son | 


Lang kept her moving all the way Little 
Dick could not reach her, and although 
Palmer made a hard drive in the stretch, the 
mare did not develop the soft spot which 
she showedin the race won by Curthage 
Girl last week. 

The 2.27 pace brought out a rather indif- 
ferent field of four, of which the roan geld- 
ing Reed Patchen, was the favorite. The 


son of Bourbon Patchen pulled off the race | 


all right, but it was a close call for all that, 
although the time was slow. 
The four-year-old filly Edith 
thought to quite out-class the other eight 
side wheelers which lined up for the word 
in the 2.13 pace. She won the first heat very 


atangled break which landed her behind 
the flag, the heat going to the brown stallion 
by Clay. 


SUMMARIES. 
Saugus, Mass., Oct. 18, 1901—2.15 trot. Purse, 
$300. ‘Three heats trotted Oct. 17. 
Albertia, rn g. by Gambetta Wilkes; 
dam by Onward (Doble) -........-.-- 4422111 
Alkalone, blk h, by Wilton (Dore) ....2 114322 
Gene D., br m, by Johnny Wilkes” 

(Lasell) cidnesees spe tnad an esckheos bade 1241233 
Loma, br m, py Arion (Knapp)..-.--- 333341r0 
Time, 2.16}, 2.16}, 2.17, 2.17}, 2.18}, 2.19}, 2.21. 

Same day—2.11 pace. Purse, $300. Two heats 
paced Oct. 17. 
Terrill S., ch g, by Strathmore; dam, Effie, 

by A ax CTMBOOET) oon on da 57s senesanncssche 1 
Early Bird Jr., br g, by Early ete ee tap 4 2 
Light Star, ch; g, by rey hs = 4 lard)...4 2 4 
Shorty, ch’g, by Sortie (Reynolds) .......... 3 3 3 


Time, 2.11}, 2.144, 2.14}. 
Same > 15 pace. — youl 


7m 


Se TIS dO 
a TOPO 


p by Raven 1 (Tozer) Bs sila 
D m, by Harry Hal (Isabel) .. .8 

Time, 2.16}, 2.15}, 2.17}, 2.16}, 2.153. 
Same day—2.27 pace. Purse, $300. 

Reed Patchen, rng, by Bourbon Patchen 


(C 
Fire King, br g, by aie 


rae tet yi m 

Ned O bas a Aa Rideout)4 dis 

Nellie we oh ee by élson (Morrison) dis 
Time, 2.224, 2.223, 2.22, 2.243. 


_ Fifth Day. 
The meeting was concluded on Saturday. 


ease 5 


71 
6.5 
3 
2 
7 
4 
8 
6 
Bonnie d 


BD GS pee 


May was | 





| sellent, and everything 4 
easily, but when Clayceps stepped upto her | excellent, and everything went off cmageeaiy 
on the back stretch the second heat she made | 


| Clayeeps, br h, by Clay (Knapp) 


of Alcantara, marched home twice in front 
of his field in the fourth and fifth heats, but 

Captain Haff headed him off in the sixth. 
At the end of this heat it was so dark that |! 
the judges had to calla halt and figure out | 
the winners. 
Haff topped the summary, as he had two | 
ones and two twos to his credit, while neither | 
of the other two heat winners was credited 
with more than one second. 

This meeting has been the most success- 
ful that manager Hitchings has ever held, 
and it is only due him to say that it has 
been a first-class meeting in all respects. 

The personnel of the judges’ stand was 


SUMMARIES. 


Mass., Oct. 19, 1901—2.18 


pace. 
Two heats paced Oct. 18. 


Saugus, 
Purse, $300. 


Allie Sneil, b h, by Allie Wilkes; dam, 
Columbia, by Dixon (Pope) 
m, 


View View, m by Grund biaaoe 


(Bowser) 





Cw 


-6 


Gail, b m, by Orville (R. Collins) - 
Lucy Simmons, b m, by Simmons 
LOTIONS «oon cine cnccddntcyems eens ax od 5 
Sam F., ch g, by Harbinger sepeeainys | 
Susie S.. ch m, by Alero (Gibbons) ...7 
Edith May, b m, by Arrowwood (Car- 
penter) 
or Wilton, ch 
(Dean) 
Time, 2.174, 2.18, 2.193, 2.184, 2.20, 
Same day—2.26 trot. Purse, $300. 
Capt. Haff, br g, by Arion; om, Hoagie, 
Sultan, by Sultan (Hnumphr eville) . 
Midnight, bik h, bys Alcantara (Lovettya 
Minnie G., b m, by Alcantara (G. Dore)1 ; 
May Smith, br m, by Superior (Porter)3 
Awake, ch g, by ake Bell (Johnson) .5 
Vanity, gr m, by Haldane (Bowdoin) ..dis 


9 9, 


weedy So 


Authoress, bik m, by Autograph 
CONG 20 iL ii deagedasenecicsvses sses di 5 
Time, 2.214, 2.21}, 2.223, 2.24}, 2.233, 2. 


> 
o> 


Topsham (Me.) Races. 


EDITOR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 
Enclosed find summaries of Sagadahoc County 
(Me.) Fair held at Topsham. Me., Oct. 8, 9 and 10. 


SUMMARIES, 
Tepsham, Me., Oct. 8, 1901—2.36 class. 








Purse, $150. 

Bath a, b m, by Slippery Tom 
(ieee Resta oe : iahee oi . Desai ankikae 2. £4.38 

Leader, b g, by picmayone (Wiggin) -.. 1 3°6 8 

Annie Gaines (Jenness)......--.....--- 3°23 

William H., b g, by Nelson's Wilkes 
(Potter) . 8972 

Drussell, ch ra “by” ‘Gambetta “Wilkes wsty 


(Murphy).........--...--- 


It was found that Captain |2 


Prince one D g, 
(Woodbury 

Lon Wilkes, ” g (WwW ebb). 
Harvard, b iB: Py Sleieaast Le reoman) 6 
Austin L. Odmeark (Burrell) ..-- 
William ‘a> 5 +p y Ervin M. (lreland)10 
Topsy,blk m »by Charley Ray (Hawkes)11 
Time, 2.30, 2.31}, 2.29}, 2.294. 

Same day—2.21 class. Purse, $200. 
Reno K., b g, by ey om (Woodbury) 1 
Ray Wilkes, | bm, mB aAumps (Mitehell) ....- 2 
Joe Hal, biK gs by om Hal Jr. (Ireland) ..3 
Leighton, gr zg, by Jay Bird (Smith) 
Blanche P., b m, by Allso (Haines) 
O. K., eh g, by Carter Harrison (Corron)... 
Lancey, bg, by Apple Jack (Morrill) 

Time, 2.20}, 2.224, 2.21}. 


Topsham, Mie., Oct. 9, 1901~2.29 class. 
75. 
Laura B., blk m, by Eolus (Burrell) 
Sico, blk g, by W estland (Nelson) 
Walter S., by Boland (lreland) nak G0 45d oe -6 
Henry Hal, blk zg, by Tom Hal Jr. (Rum- 
mery) . -2 
Margery, bd m, by ‘Transcendent (Merrill) - 
Early Dawn, bh, by Bayard Wilkes (Kier. 
stead) .. 
Tom Nolan, ech g (Southard) - 7 
William H., b g, by Nelson’s Wilkes, 
REWWRGED 5 -<ssaceccek.. xan did adad vasduadl 
Time, 2.96}, 2.261, 2.264. 
Same day—2.25 class. Purse, $200. 
Sebat, b g, by Ervin M. (Richards). 
Kolus, blk g, by Wedgewood (Robinson) -! 
Lady St. Croix, b m, by St. Croix (Lee) - 
Morning News, ch g, by Pickering (Ken- 
hedy) Sida ch doa soeenedsuirene Se aeiae cuarcdt 5 5 534 
s 


uA Westland 


oe ho 


-A.S., Dg, by Alsultan (McKenney)..1 2 3 5d 
Time, 2.23}, 2.244, 2.26}, 2.265, 2.25}. 
Topsham, Me., Oct. 10, 1901—2.18 class. | 
Purse, $250. | 

Reno K., b g, by Kremlin (Woodbury) 


Salinas, b x, by Donnum (Burrell) ..-..--- 5 
Will Curry, grog, by Almont Boy (E Te 
munds) -. 3 3 


tay Wilkes, bm, by “Lumps: (Mitchell) -- ““§ 4 65 
Leighton, gr g, by day Bird (Smith) ....___- 45 4 
Linnie G., bIk m, by Eolus (Morrill)... .-- 6 adr 

Time, 2.203, 2.23, 2.20}. 

Same day— 2.27 class. Purse, $200. 
Laura B., b m, by Eolus (Burrell)... .._- 2 %..3 
Jack Leo, bg, by Midnight (Nelson)....2 3 2 
Morning News, ch xg, by Pickering (Ken- 

WT as nants hows le okt 2) 3 ona 314 38 
Rounes, b g, by "ita tam (Delano)....4 4.3 4 


Time, 2.274, 2.25}. 2.274, 2.261, 
Same day—2. 25 class, half-mile heats, two in 
three. Purse, $7 
Prince Westland, re Westland.............3 1 
R. A. S., b g, by Alsultan (Me Kenney)....1 2 2 





Bath Belle, bim, by Slippery Tom (Wood- 


ED ese yo dtil SUA ete i ee sds LP AG 
Lady St. Croix, b m, by St. Croix (Lee)....4 3 4 
; Harvard, b g, by Electioneer (Freeman)...5 4 5 


Time, 1.10, 1.114, 1.103. 
W. A. BIBBER. 


> a 
~~ 


Racing at Madison, Me. 
EDITOR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 





Below find summaries of the races at Somerset | 


Park, Madison, Oct. 3. 
SUMMARIES. 


Somerset Park, Madison, Mie., Oct. 3, 1901 | 


—2.35 class. Purse, $100. 
Lady Croix. b m, by St. Croix (Hamilton)2 1 1 
Mabel B., brm(C eveland) Paani | 364 
Queenie, ‘ch m (Frepch)..........2...... ; 2.2 
Ashmont, be g. tiles) Gonads Seepede cue 443 

Time, 2:39}, 2.394, 2.394, 2.394. 

Same day—2.27 class. Purse, $125. 

Heerktie Robinson, b g, by Sir Williams 
Nps ndohicdnaiest weds cu ioucabicieds 4:2: 1 

Nancy ©. bik m (Kendall)................. 3.22 
Lady St. Croix, chm (Lee)................. 23 3 
Searchlight, bg (Southafd) ................ 444 


Time, 2.27}, 2.27, 2.263. 
J. F. WITHER, Secretary. 
Madison, Me., Oct. 7, 1901. 
>> —_—__—_ 


Thomas W. Lawson, with his customary | 
generosity, turned over the entire winnings 
of Oxford Boy, winner of the two-year-old | 
division of the Kentucky Futurity, to Lex- 
ington charities. 


Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
fecommend the use of German Peat Moss in the ag 
stable for Horses and cows. Write toC. B 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 





| 


| has no superior. 


Woe 





Keadviile, Mass., Dec. 1, 1900. 
Harrold & Co.: 
et my one of your hoof ointment, it 
pleases me to say that it is the best thing that I have 
ever used on horses’ feet. Have used it on Will Ley- 
burn, — and other horses in my stable with the 
best results. JAMES CARPENTER. , 


Harreld’s Hoof Ointment oes Everything 
that is Claimed for it. any Horse- 
men Say it Does More. 

Our New Engiana and Nova Scotia givens can get 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin D. Bither 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastinys, Worcester, Mass. 
M. H. Crowell, South Yarmouth, Mass.; T. W 
Rounds Com any, Providence, R.-; Ralph W. Mer 
rill, Bangor, J. Newton Van Ness Com omg New 
York, N. Be3 F. ir Wilcox, Jr., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Frank $ ier Co., Wiimington, Del.; Smith, Brown 
Hartford. Conn.; Thomas Munroe. New Glas 
| W.S.; nry $8. Harris & Son, Boston. Mass.: J 
R. & J. H. ‘Lockwood, | erry Vt 
| 
| 
! 
! 





Ibs. #3: 10 Ibs., 85. 

| Our book “ The Foot of a Hiorse,” Free 
| HARROLD & C 1013 Masonic Temple 
} Chicago, Ill. 





B ORGETS 


| In time of need, for Granulated Scratches or Grease 
Heel, just developing or in the chronic state, turn to 


VETERINARY PIXINE 


It absorbs inflammation, penetrates to the bottom 
of sores, stimulates and builds up new cellular tis- 
sues, cuvunteracts effects of impure blood, softens 
fissures and sloughs off proud flesh. It is the most 
natural, scientific and vital-healing ointment made. 
Money back if it fails to cure any sore, case of speed 
cracks or skin disease: no matter how aggravated, 
what the cause or how long standing. 

It is an antiseptic, soothing ointment of marvellous 
penetrating hea wens power. 

Two 02., 2c; 8 02., 50c.; 5 Th pkg., $4.00. At all drug- 

ists and dealers, or sent evepant Money back if it 


ails. 
TROY CHEMICAL CoO., 
Troy, N. 








Y 


Will be benefited if 
fed from the 


NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


It cures bad habits 

of feeding, compels 
slow and proper mastication and keeps the horse 
in condition. Saves several times its prise. Just 
the feed box for campaigning stables. Used and 
endorsed by prominent drivers. Price, com- 
plete, $2.25. Send for circulars. 


NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 








| Worthley's “Slow Feed”’ 25 Pound 
OAT MANGER, 


| $1.75 EACH. _ 
«. 10,060 SOLD eee 


Patented Sept. 8, 1891. 





Boston. 


| Broad Gauge Iron Stal: Works, 53 Elm St., 











Endorsed by all lead:ng horsemen tor side 


| lining or puiung norses. Horses afraid of 


| electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
Ask your harness maker 


for it. Price, “3.00. For particulars, address, 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge Mas. 


For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 


ALCLAYONE 12208... 


Race Record Trotting, 2.20 1-4 


Stands 15.3, weighs 1150; 
| Clayrene, by Sayre’s Harry Clay, 2.29; second dam, 
Voiuntary, by Volunteer 45; bird dam, Fanny, by 
| Seely’s American Star 14; fourth dam by Gridley’ s 
| Roebuck. 
| Alclayone transmits size, beauty, style, speed, 
| — ior road qualities, level heads and 200d disposi- 
| tions 
| Season 1901 at Andover, Me. 
| Terms Warrant #20. 
| _ Tabulated pedigree and full pews ulars sent free 
| Foals held for service fees. Addres 
WILLIAM GREGG a Me. 
r Ss. W. PARLI! 


| Box 2713, Boston, M: some. 


‘Don’t Feed Dirt 
to your horses, but usea KASPER 


SELF-ACTING OATS CLEAMER 


and remove one bushel of dirt and seeds 
from every 25 bushels of the best white 
oats. Send for catalogue to 
KASPER OATS CLEANER CO., 
263 Dearborn St.. Chicago. Ill. 


‘Don’t Feed Dirt 


to your horses, but use a KASPER 


SELF-ACTING OATS CLEANER 


and remove one bushel of dirt and seeds 
from every 25 bushels of the best white 
oats. Send for catalogue to 


KASPER OATS CLEANER CO.. 
263 Dearborn St . Chicago, III. 


: SADDLE HORSES 


of both classes 


FOR SALE. 


Viz., the walk, trot and 
canter and the Kentucky 
gaited horse. 

GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Main St., Meriden, Ct. 


sire, Alcyone, 2.27; dam, 





| 
| 
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